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Multi Trophic Farming systems will use less than 10 percent of water compared to other farming systems. 





Engineering majors covert oil to energy 
with the help of associate vice president 


By Craig Sanders 


Innovative concepts can form 
in strange ways. 

Mike Christensen’s ground- 
breaking program began with 
four female engineer students 


and ended with a trip to Mars. 
In early fall 2011, Mechani- 
cal Engineer Department Chair 
Susan Holl asked Christensen, 
the associate vice president for 
Risk Management Services, to 
help students pick their required 
senior project by providing 


Bloomfield’s parents 
file lawsuit on Mercy 


By Imran Majid 


The parents of deceased Sac- 
ramento State football player 
John Bloomfield filed a lawsuit 
last September against Mer- 
cy General Hospital, Dignity 
Health and doctors David Fol- 
lette and Randy Arai for medical 
malpractice and survival action. 

According to court docu- 
ments, parents Sitela and Pu- 
lusila Bloomfield said doctors 
“failed to exercise the standard 
of care and skill ordinarily and 
reasonably required of medical 
doctors” and did not “properly 
diagnose, treat and operate on 
their son and by negligently per- 
forming surgery” caused John 
Bloomfield’s death. 

Not only has the family filed 
a lawsuit, but the Medical Board 
of California has also filed a 
complaint against Follette that 
said he “failed to return the pa- 
tient to the (operating room) to 
determine the cause of this acute 
medical emergency.” 

The decision, which became 
effective Feb. 26, terminated 
Follette’s medical license. 

John Bloomfield died Oct. 21, 
2012, after being in a coma for a 
number of weeks and taken off 
life support. He suffered a col- 
lapsed lung two months prior, 
during a football game in New 
Mexico. 

After returning to Sacramen- 
to, Bloomfield spent two days in 
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Mercy hospital before return- 
ing to classes. A scheduled 
surgical procedure was met 
with complications in Septem- 
ber, leaving Bloomfield in a 
vegetative state due to a lack 
of oxygen. 

The situation became a ral- 
lying cry in 2012 for his foot- 
ball teammates, who remem- 
bered Bloomfield as a model 
student who set an example.... 

No court dates have been as- 
signed for the lawsuit between 
the Bloomfield family and 
Mercy General Hospital but a 
case management conference 
will take place with the two 
parties on April 14. 

Attorneys for Mercy Gen- 
eral Bloomfield’s parents were 
unavailable for comment. The 
Athletic Department also re- 
fused comment. 


ideas based on environmental 
sustainability, such as finding 
alternative ways to produce en- 
ergy. 

Not long after, a group of fe- 
male engineer seniors contacted 
him and said they were interest- 
ed in his suggestion to construct 


a device that converts cooking 
oil waste into biodiesel fuel to 
be used in most diesel engines. 

In their final project report, 
the women said the system 
would take advantage of 200 
gallons of cooking that Sacra- 
mento State disposed of every 
month. 200 gallons of cooking 
oil waste every month that the 
biodiesel system would take ad- 
vantage of. 

Lydia Palma, one of four 
members on the team, said they 
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worked on the project for a 
whole year and remained ded- 
icated throughout the process. 
“T remember we were still 
working on it the night before 
graduation,” Palma said. 
Despite all the designs and 
construction, Christensen said 
the project was far from fin- 
ished, since many safety is- 
sues still had to be addressed 
before the system could be 
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CALIFORNIA 
BULL TO TAX 
COMPANIES 
DRILLING OL 


By Jonathan Ayestas 


California Senator Noreen 
Evans introduced the Cali- 
fornia Fair Resources and 
Reinvestment Act in Febru- 
ary, with hopes it will give 
more money to universities 
in California. 

The bill would impose a 
9.5 percent extraction tax on 
oil companies that pull re- 
sources from the ground or 
water in California. 

Sacramento State Col- 
lege Democratic President 
De’Anthony Jones said the 
bill aims to help public uni- 
versities and restore the qual- 
ity of education that was once 
present during the 1960s and 
1970s. 

“T can truly see this bill 
being a successor for more 
funding for the CSUs, UCs 
and community colleges, 
and really having a positive 
impact on making sure we 
can get more classes,” Jones 
said. “ This bil,l and what it 
aims to do, can really help 
our public university sys- 
tems.” 

The severance tax would 
generate approximately $2 
billion a year. Half of the 
funds would be split between 
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Environmental Student Organization 


brings the harm of frac 


By Ilian Cervantes 


Sacramento State’s Environmental 
Student Organization is working together 
with the California Student Sustainability 
Coalition in a campaign to bring aware- 
ness to the negative effects of hydraulic 
fracturing, a drilling technique used to 
extract natural gas and oil. 

Commonly known as fracking, the pro- 
cess includes drilling deep underground 
into shale rock where the natural gas and 
oil resides. The drill hole is coated with 
cement and injected with a mixture of 
sand, toxic chemicals like hydrochloric 
acid and fresh water at high pressure to 
crack surrounding shale, releasing natu- 
ral gas. 

Fracking is detrimental to the health 
of individuals and ecosystems, including 
toxic chemicals that can pollute the air 
and water and increased earthquake fre- 
quency near fracking mines. 

“Students need to be educated about 
the effects of fracking because very soon, 
they will inherit the levers of power to 
regulate this very dangerous, very re- 
source-intensive technology,” said Mi- 
chael Fitzgerald, emeritus professor and 
author of recent novel “The Fracking 
War.” 

The campaign seeks to obtain an en- 
dorsement from Associated Students Inc. 
It would allow Sac State to become the 
third higher education institution, along 
with UC Berkeley and Los Angeles 
Community College District, to pass a 
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Deckhands on a Sandridge Energy oil rig change out a drill pipe in a fracking 
operation on the Oklahoma border in Harper County, Kan., in February 2012. 


similar resolution. 

“Tf it were to pass, there is currently a 
bill in the legislature that is affiliated with 
this, so we are hoping that once ASI takes 
a stand on this confirming that students 
are against (fracking), we can use that as 


leverage to influence the policy makers 
in Sacramento,” said Environmental Stu- 
dents Organization Council Representa- 
tive Kyle Lefton. 
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FRACKING: Other clubs on campus have joined in the effort 


Continued, A1 


A petition collecting student 
signatures has been circulating 
campus and will be presented 
to ASI Wednesday. They will 
vote on the legislation March 
12, and the decision will be 
posted on its website. 

ASI’s Executive Vice Presi- 
dent Erica Brown will be writ- 
ing the anti-fracking legisla- 
tion and said she has already 
presented it to the executive 
board. 

“They have the next two 
weeks to do their own research 
and talk to their constituents 
on this piece of legislation,” 
Brown said. 

Other clubs on campus have 
joined the efforts including 
Sacramento State College 


Democrats and Peace and 
Conflict International. 
Senior international rela- 


tions major Jessica Leahy from 
Peace and Conflict Interna- 
tional said her group supports 
the anti-fracking petition. 

“We always aim to sup- 
port our members in making 
their own political decisions,” 
Leahy said. “As leaders of the 
club, the officers as a whole 
decided to support it, but we 
always encourage members 
and non-members to do their 
own research.” 

Fracking occurs in nine 
counties in California includ- 


ing Sacramento, with Bakers- 
field in Kern county being the 
largest. According to a Sacra- 
mento Bee article in February, 
Kern county used 54.6 billion 
gallons of water to produce 
162 million barrels of oil in 
2008. 

Within the last 30 years, a 
horizontal drilling method was 
developed that allows for ef- 
ficient natural gas extraction. 
The technology is not readily 
available worldwide and com- 
panies are seeking to make 
billions of dollars on the new 
technique by exporting the 
high-demand natural resource, 
Lefton said. 

“The opponents say they 
want to be the domestic ex- 
porters of natural gas,” Lef- 
ton said. “They want to call 
California the Saudi Arabia of 
natural gas.” 

Fitzgerald analyzed fracking 
in drought-stricken areas in a 
Feb. 14 Finger Lake Times ar- 
ticle titled “Natural and Man- 
Made Droughts.” 

“In Michigan last year, a 
single hydrofracked natural 
gas well required 23 million 
gallons of fresh water, Fitzger- 
ald wrote. “Californians are 
finally asking why politicians 
think there is enough water for 
fracking when residents will be 
severely limited in how much 
water they can use at home. If 
the state lacks sufficient water 
to irrigate the fertile Central 


Valley farms that feed much of 
the world, they ask, “how can 
there still be plenty of water 
for drilling?’” 

In U.S. fracking areas, more 
than half of the natural gas and 
oil wells are in a drought., ac- 
cording to a February EcoW- 
atch article titled “Trading 
Water for Fuel is Fracking 
Crazy.” In California, 97 per- 
cent of the wells are in areas 
of high-water stress, meaning 
more than 80 percent of the 
groundwater and freshwater 
has already been set aside for 
agriculture, industry and mu- 
nicipalities. 

On a larger scale, the cam- 
paign seeks to gain enough 
support to get Gov. Jerry 
Brown to issue an executive 
order to ban fracking and de- 
mand for more research into 
the danger to water supplies, 
air pollution and community 
detriment, Lefton said. 

To achieve the goal, it is cru- 
cial to continue growing sup- 
port against fracking in Cali- 
fornia, Leftson said. 

“If they understand how 
much it pollutes, how fast it 
chews up natural resources 
and how toxic it is to water 
supplies and the air, it might 
help them better argue against 
the very powerful, very well- 
funded gas companies like 
Exxon-Mobil that try to crush 
all opponents,” Fitzgerald 
said. 


Top 5 Grants Awarded by Dollars and Clubs 2/10/14 


1. Competitive Robotics 


2. Hmong Health Alliance 
3. Mix Martial Arts Club 
4. Black Dance Collective 


5. Dramatist Society 
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Dollars and Clubs log record 
highs for grant applications 


By Cailin Jessup 


The Associated Students Inc. 
Dollars for Organizations and 
Clubs program, had a record 
number of grant applicants for 
its first February meeting, divid- 
ing $14,540 among more than 30 
student clubs and organizations.. 

The program exists as a tool 
for student clubs and organiza- 
tions to provide itemized reim- 
bursement grants of up to $3,000 
a year to help fund events, pro- 
motions and conferences, which 
were otherwise unaffordable. 

“Dollars for Organizations and 
Clubs can often act as a booster 
for more recently established 
clubs who don’t have a strong 
monetary foundation from dues 
and membership fees,” said ASI 
Vice President of Finance Kayla 
Wheeler. 

The average number of clubs 
and organizations applying for 
grants has increased since last 
semester, from an average of 20 
clubs per meeting to 40. 

ASI is funded through student 
fees that along with grants, funds 
Dollars for Organizations and 
Clubs. 

“That’s why it is vital that any 
event funded through Dollars 
for Organizations and Clubs is 
to be free of admission charges, 
because then students would es- 
sentially be paying for an event 
twice, which would be unfair,” 
Wheeler said. “Dollars for Orga- 
nizations and Clubs is all about 
making sure that these student 
fees are properly reinvested into 
the students.” 

All official clubs are eligible 
for Dollars for Organizations and 
Clubs funding, but must provide 
a detailed, itemized application 
to the committee that lists ex- 
penses and desired funding. 

The applications must then 
be presented in a petition to the 
committee and at the meeting of 
all the applicant clubs, members 
are required to present a brief 


explanation of what they want 
funded, along with an application 
form. 

“The application process is 
a lot like applying for college, 
a new job and a car loan all at 
once,” said Dan Pemberton, 
president of the Secular Student 
Alliance,a club for discussion of 
secular topics and freethinking. 

Pemberton said his organiza- 
tion used a Dollars for Organiza- 
tions and Cubs grant to help bring 
secular author David Fitzgerald 
to speak at a campus event last 
fall. 

Though Dollars for Organiza- 
tions and Clubs funding can be 
used in different ways, most or- 
ganizations use the grants to help 
fund events, conferences or to 
buy promotional items and pay 
for guest speakers. 

“We use (Dollars and Clubs) 
funding for a couple different 
events each semester, including 
Food Day in the fall and the Nu- 
trition Jamboree in spring,” said 
Food and Nutrition Club Presi- 
dent Megan Foss. “We also uti- 
lize the funding towards our club 
shirts and event equipment.” 

The Mixed Martial Arts Club 
has recently petitioned for a Dol- 
lars for Organizations and Clubs 
grant to pay for new stunt mats to 
help safely facilitate self defense 
training classes. ; 

“This semester we are going 
to be teaching various kinds of 
throws in our classes, so we very 
much need those mats,” Ross 
Garner, a MMA Club representa- 
tive said. 

Clubs can apply individually, 
but are also encouraged to submit 
joint applications to share costs. 

“At our last meeting we 
awarded $9,971 to on-campus 
events and $4,569 to off-campus 
events,” Wheeler said. “We pri- 
oritize on-campus events because 
they have a greater potential for 
student reach, whereas off-cam- 
pus events often are only limited 
to the club and their members. 
No one walks away without 


funding though. It’s just not al- 
ways complete funding.” 

In recent terms,ASI has uti- 
lized resources to establish two 
additional grant foundations: 
The National Travel Fund, 
which helps pay for club travel 
fees, and the National Champi- 
onship Fund, which sends com- 
petitive clubs to competitions. 

Wheeler said having these 
additional resources allows 
clubs and organizations more 
freedom in the expenses that 
need funded. 

“We don’t want students 
to rely solely on (Dollars and 
Clubs) as a source of income, 
and we encourage them to seek 
out other resources and to fun- 
draise,” Wheeler said. “Having 
these two other grant founda- 
tions has really alleviated what 
was being asked of (Dollars 
and Clubs).” 

Funding was instrumental in 
last year’s Health and Nutri- 
tion Club’s Nutrition Jamboree, 
where $200 worth of fruit, paid 
for through a Dollars for Orga- 
nizations and Clubs grant, was 
distributed for free to students 
to promote healthy eating. 

“(Dollars and Clubs) funding 
has done wonders for our orga- 
nization,” Foss said. “Without 
this assistance we may have not 
been able to host such success- 
ful events on campus.” 

There are limitations on what 
grants will fund, including 
salaries or stipends, events that 
have previously been submitted 
or have previously occurred, 
scholarships, alcohol, gradua- 
tion paraphernalia, induction 
events, admission charging 
fundraisers and food for gen- 
eral club meetings. 

To alleviate confusion over 
what will or will not be ap- 
proved, ASI offers workshops 
through Student Organizations 
and Leadership for organiza- 
tions to offer coaching on how 
to successfully and clearly ap- 
ply and petition for grants. 








The ins and outs of fracking 


Hydraulic fracturing or “fracking” is a method of extracting oil and gas deposits that are inaccessible by conventional drilling. Fracking has 


become increasingly common over the past decade and accounts for a large proportion of oil and gas production in the United States. 
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Students face monetary 
cost for skipping class 


By Kathleen Pizzo 


When the thought of skip- 
ping a class crosses a student’s 
mind, the direct effect on a 
grade may be considered, but 
the monetary effect on not just 
themselves but the university 
as a whole can be overlooked. 

For a student who is enrolled 
in 12 units, a $3,300 tuition 
makes each unit approximately 
$275. So if each class is about 
$825, over the course of a 15- 
week semester, the approxi- 
mate cost of skipping one class 
alone is about $18. 

Azucena Graciano, a 
23-year-old sociology major, 
admits to skipping class oc- 
casionally only for beneficial 
reasons. 

“V’ll do it when I have to 
study for another class,” Gra- 
ciano said. “So I don’t think of 
it as a bad thing and I don’t feel 
guilty for doing it.” 

Graciano, aware of the ap- 
proximate amount it costs to 
skip just one class, said she 
feels as though it is up to a stu- 
dent to decide whether or not 
it is a good idea to miss class 
because essentially they pay for 
the course. 

For the university, the effects 
of students missing too many 
class sessions are substantial as 
well, although not as direct as 
they are for students. 

Lakshmi Malroutu, interim 
assistant vice president of 
Academic Enrollment and Re- 
source Planning, said there are 
many unintended impacts on 
Sacramento State. 

“What happens is students 
start skipping classes for what- 
ever reasons. They think they 
can study on their own or they 
find the professor is not really 
motivating them,” Malroutu 
said. “But towards the end of 
the semester or pass midterms, 
they realize they aren’t going to 
get the grade that they need.” 

It is at this point, Malroutu 
said, some students make the 
decision to stop coming to class 


completely, forcing the professor 
to apply a withdrawal unauthor- 
ized to their grade, indicating 
that an enrolled student did not 
withdraw from the course and 
also failed to complete course 
requirements. A ‘WU’ grade is 
equivalent to an ‘F.’ 

This then forces the student 
to repeat the course, meaning 
the department must use more 
resources to offer more seats or 
additional sections and when a 
student re-registers into a course, 
other students are being shut out 
from it as a result. 

“So it has this kind of domino 
effect,’ Malroutu said. “When 
they repeat the class, either the 
students are getting shut out or 


provide that information.” 

Though there is not a require- 
ment for attendance from the 
university, professors have taken 
the liberty to grade upon appear- 
ance in many ways. 

Often time through quizzes or 
clicker use, it is not rare for pro- 
fessors to take attendance at ran- 
dom, especially when the class- 
room is very sparsely occupied. 

Ellen Berg, a sociology pro- 
fessor, said she does not directly 
take attendance,but does have an 
attendance policy of some sort in 
that when a reading assignment 
is due a student must be in class 
to turn it in. 

“T think students just lose the 
continuity of what we’re cover- 





“What happens is students start skipping 
classes for whatever reasons. They think they 
can study on their own or they find the pro- 
fessor is not really motivating them,” 


-Lakshmi Malroutu, interim assistant vice president of 
Academic Enrollment and Resource Planning 





the departments have to offer 
more seats and spend more re- 
sources, so it’s a question of eq- 
uity also.” 

This becomes especially true 
for bottleneck courses, or cours- 
es that are high in demand but 
with a high-fail rate, such as sci- 
ence, engineering and others that 
require a lab. 

Malroutu said another effect of 
skipping class is on financial aid. 
When students receive federal or 
state aid, by law the university 
must provide for each of them 
that they are making satisfactory 
academic progress. 

“So ifthey skip too many class- 
es and then are not successful, it 
can affect their satisfactory aca- 
demic progress,” Malroutu said. 
“Sometimes student tend to not 
think of all the pieces. Those are 
the things students need to con- 
sider and we as a university ad- 
ministrators need to continue to 


Cost of Attendance 





ing if they miss,” Berg said. “So 
if students miss more than one_ 
or two classes, not only are they 
missing some of the material, but 
I think they have just a harder 
time staying on top of getting 
things turned in. It just seems as 
though things sort of slip through 
the cracks for them.” 

Berg said a way she believes 
the university can improve at- 
tendance is by looking at being 
more creative and thinking about 
different ways to offer classes, 
especially knowing that most 
students are commuting. 

“At the end of the day, these 
are individual decisions because 
part of coming to college and 
coming and getting a degree is 
making those choices and being 
able to live it,’ Malroutu said. 
“Faculty and advisers can only 
motivate the student so much. 
Ultimately, it’s the student that 
doesn’t make the right choices.” 


For students enrolled in 6 units, the cost is $23. 


For students enrolled in 12 units, the cost is $18. 


For students enrolled in 18 units, the cost is $12 
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tested. 

The initial structure created, 
planted a seed that revolution- 
ized Sac State’s sustainability 
efforts. 

The biodiesel system required 
the use of dangerous chemicals 
and as a precaution, Christensen 
needed it moved to an outdoor 
location away from students 
and school buildings. 

Eventually he found a space, 
which was allocated to the Of- 
fice of Water Programs in 2003, 
to conduct storm research. 

Across from the bookstore 
and Lot 4, Christensen said the 
space temporarily stopped be- 
ing used around 2009 and asked 
Water Programs if he could 
move the biodiesel system to 
that location. He was approved 
due to increased interest from 
the community in finding solu- 
tions for sustainability. 

In the summer of 2012, Chris- 
tensen had an epiphany when he 
visited the site and envisioned 
the space could be used to in- 
corporate multiple sustainable 
projects. The name came to him 
instantly. 

“T referred to it as the Sus- 
tainable Technology Outdoor 
Research Center,” Christensen 
said. “And I almost literally 
with the same breath said ‘That 
spells STORC,’ which I found 
quite appropriate because storks 
deliver and we deliver ideas.” 

The name stuck and Chris- 
tensen received approval from 
facilities to help create STORC 
by offering to renovate the area. 


From October 2013 to January 
2014, the fence surrounding the 
area was moved, the size of the 
space was expanded, the ground 
was leveled and decomposed 
granite was put in. 

“There were a lot of dedicat- 
ed resources used,” Christensen 


said. “It was a super great col-. 


laboration between business 
and academics.” 

Despite the progress, it is the 
last two months that Christensen 
said have been the most excit- 
ing. Over the timespan, several 
student sustainability projects 
have been added to STORC in- 
cluding solar panels, wind mills 
and a composting toilet. 

A project Christensen high- 
lighted was the multitrophic 
growing system, which is head- 
ed by the Environmental Sci- 
ences Department Chair Dudly 
Burton. The system maintains 
healthy fish and plants at the 
same time through a cycled tube 
of filtered water and the waste 
generated from the process cre- 
ates worms that students use to 
feed the fish. 

Burton said there are about 
70 students learning about the 
process and at least 25 students 
actively participating in the 
project. He said they are already 
seeing results from the system. 

“Tt is able to produce high- 
quality vegetables and fruit as 
well as fish on a small scale,” 
Burton said. “Locally, we have 
taken it even further to use food 
waste as one of the primary 
sources of materials to feed the 
fish, and then use the fish as 
products people can consume.” 


RESOURCE: Prop. 
30 to generate over 
$600 million in funds 
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the CSU, UC and community 
colleges. 

The Department of Parks and 
Health Human Services pro- 
grams would divide the rest of 
the money. 

Jones said the CSU system 
would receive a third of the $1 
billion allocated for higher edu- 
cation, which is approximately 
$333 million. 

UC Berkeley student Jack 
Tibbet started the movement for 
the bill when he was prompted 
to take action after budget cuts 
last semester. 

Proposition 30 is a temporary 
bill that funds education by tax- 
ing people of higher incomes, 
but will expire in 2015. The 
California Fair Resources and 
Reinvestment Act would try 
to extend the ideas behind the 
proposition. 

Proposition 30 did not low- 
er tuition, but froze it, which 
kept it from rising. Tibbet said 
750,000 students from all Cali- 
fornia colleges dropped enroll- 
ment because they still could 
not afford tuition. 

If passed, generated money 
would come as an endowment 
starting 2015, which a board 
of students and appointed indi- 
viduals invest the money. A 5 
percent interest would be accu- 
mulated at the end of the year. 

Tibbet said $1 billion will 
go into a savings account the 
year it goes into effect, and $50 
million would go into higher 
education at the end of the year. 
After 10. years, it will be more 
than $600 million in interest. 

“When there’s another reces- 
sion, it’s important the money 
is there to immediately pro- 
vide relief to students and their 
families,” Tibbet said. 

Tibbet said the bill would 
guarantee a reduction in tuition 
every year until Gov. Brown’s 
master plan, of having tuition 
rates where students pay little 
to nothing, is able to go into 
effect. 

“Although this will start re- 
ducing tuition immediately, 
100 years from now, we will 
be close to having universal 





education,” Tibbet said. 

Teala Schaff, Evans’ secre- 
tary, said last year the bill was 
sent through the Appropria- 
tions Committee, but was never 
heard out. 

Opposing oil companies like 
Chevron spent $14 million in 
lobbying against the bill last 
year. 

“They have an enormous 
amount of wealth, and they’re 
not afraid to use it,” Schaff 
said. 

Jones said California was the 
only oil producing state that did 
not have an oil severance tax, 
while other states like Alaska 
imposed a 35 percent sever- 
ance tax., 

Tibbet said there is profit in 
taxing oil companies because 
oil is not subject to a recession 
because people will keep driv- 
ing, maintaining a demand for 
oil. 

“A sales tax is a tax that af- 
fects every person in Califor- 
nia.” Tibbet said. “An oil tax 
only affects the oil company.” 

Schaff said the bill will ad- 
dress issues that have been 
neglected because of the reces- 
sion. 

“Tt would allow campuses to 
address different maintenance 
programs that have been stalled 
because of budget cuts in the 
last 5-7 years,” Schaff said. 
“That in turn would allow for 
new hiring to go on, and a lot of 
teaching positions to open up.” 

Jones said the bill taxes oil 
companies and any statement 
about it imposing higher taxes 
on consumers if false. 

“Taxpayers have paid their 
first share,” Schaff said. “Oil 
has not.” 


$628,894,626.7733 


Ven ame 


‘The amount of 


interest by higher 
education over a 


10-year period 


Students create biodiesel syste 


With the new projects set up, 
STORC is working to provide 
opportunities for all students to 
come and observe. Eventually, 
there will be a website with live 
camera feeds for people to see 
the experiments and projects 
conducted. 

Christensen has introduced 
the facility to several people, in- 
cluding those interested in help- 
ing out. Two representatives 
from Dining Services came on 
Feb. 28 to see progress with the 
biodiesel system. 

One individual told Chris- 
tensen that visiting STORC 
was equivalent to taking a trip 
to Mars because these projects 
include everything needed to 
survive there, including the 
capturing of water vapor, grow- 
ing food and filtering water. 

Christensen said the proj- 
ect is in a new phase, asking 
what role STORC will play in 
the future, and sees it as an op- 
portunity for many innovative 
technologies to be tested. He 
said maybe companies will be 
interested in partnering with the 
campus on certain projects, but 
most importantly, it will greatly 
serve unmet educational needs 
for students. 

Students must handle prob- 
lems covered by different fields 
of study by collaborating with 
people outside their depart- 
ment. Christensen said this is 
an essential part of STORC that 
education inside classrooms 
usually does not cover enough. 

“Real world experience hap- 
pens when you are forced to col- 
laborate with people outside of 
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Mike Christensen and others more a vat of compost on to its motter. Located inside 
STORC, where five other vats will be placed. 


your own discipline of interest,” 
Christensen said. “It requires an 
engineer to see he does not just 
get to build in his career but 
work with facility services for 
electricity and other contribut- 
ing services such as safety and 
environmental issues.” 

Burton said students from 
different departments are com- 
ing together to make his project 
a success. 

“We have some engineer- 
ing students who have already 
helped us,” Burton said. “We 
have chemistry students who 


are interested in water testing 
and economic and sociology 
students wanting to deal with 
food issues and nutrition sys- 
tems for core communities.” 
An additional education di- 
mension will exist for children 
at the Sac State Children’s 
Center. Burton said the project 
plans to teach kids about nutri- 
tion cycles, ecology, food pro- 
duction and food quality among 
other things, including interac- 
tions with the worms. 
Christensen said one of the 
factors that led to the creation of 


STORC occurred when he was 
the chair of the Sac State Sus- 
tainability Committee in 2012. 
“A regular part of the com- 
mittee was people coming to 
ask what the campus was doing 
for sustainability,” Christensen 
said. “The thought occurred to 
me to rewrite the committee 
charge: ‘Tell us what you are 
doing.’ What can I contribute as 
opposed to what can I get?” 
Two years later, with the aid 
of good timing and some ambi- 
tious female engineer students, 
Christensen found his answer. 


Professor brings personal touch 
to her speech pathology classes 


By Ilian Cervantes 


Sacramento State’s  se- 
nior Allison Coltisor never 
thought she would be al- 
lowed to use phones in the 
classroom, but her learning 
outlook was drastically al- 
tered in a speech pathology 
class taught by Professor Ce- 
leste Roseberry-McKibbin. 

“A lot of what she teaches 
in her class are things that 
she saw first hand in her 
life,” Coltisor said. “When 
she teaches us about how to 
work with children, she has a 
personal perspective of it, not 
only as a clinician, but in ret- 
rospect her childhood. I think 
she can teach students to be 
far more responsive to each 
child’s’ needs.” 

Roseberry-McKibbin pro- 
motes interactive learning in 
the classroom by incorporat- 
ing technology. She updated 
her textbook during a sabbat- 
ical last semester to a fourth 
edition titled “Multicultural 
Children with Special Lan- 
guage Needs: Practical Strat- 
egies for Assessment and In- 
tervention.” 

“This book is an amazing 
resource for students,” said 
Dean of the College of Health 
and Human Services Fred 
Baldini. “It is user friendly, it 
is multi-media and it is very 
accessible to her students in a 
number of ways.” 

Part of her inspiration to 
include multimedia technol- 
ogy within the textbook us- 
ing QR codes came from 
Roseberry’s 16-year-old son, 
whom actively uses his iPad 
and phone for schoolwork. 

“Tt is important for profes- 
‘sors to cater to many differ- 
ent learning styles,” Rose- 
berry said. “It is critical to 
incorporate media for today’s 
students.” 

She said she upgraded her 
technology skills during her 
sabbatical and learned how 
to create Quick Response 
codes, which can be found 
in every chapter of her text- 
book. The QR codes can be 
scanned to produce a link to 
Roseberry-McKibbin’s You- 
Tube channel where students 
can find videos demonstrat- 


ing assessment and treatment 
techniques described in the 
chapters. 

“As a professor, I really 
felt like it was hard for the 
students to comprehend how 
to do assessment and treat- 
ment,” Roseberry-McK ibbin 
said. “I can talk about it and 
they can read about it, but 
if they see a demonstration, 
they can learn it better.” 

Roseberry-McKibbin 
works part-time as a speech 
and language pathologist 
with children ages three to 
18 and her book includes 
case studies from those expe- 
riences. 

“Tt is really helpful to be 
out there in the real world 
practicing what I am trying 
to teach my students to do,” 
Roseberry-McKibbin _ said. 
“A big part of my teaching is 
to tie course information to 
real stories about real kids.” 

To keep students en- 
gaged, Roseberry-McKibbin 
uses a variety of teaching 
techniques where students 
problem-solve to figure out 
speech therapy recommen- 
dations, including Microsoft 
Powerpoint, hands-on learn- 
ing activities in small groups, 
large group discussion and 
case studies 

“She is very passionate 
about her work; it is obvious 
in how she teaches,” junior 
Angelica Manzo said. “You 
can tell that she loves what 
she does.” 

Coltisor said she is inspired 
by Roseberry-McKibbin be- 
cause she can come up with 
multiple therapy suggestions 
on the spot and promotes 
customizable techniques for 
treating patients and clients. 

“Every patient and cli- 
ent is unique,” Coltisor said. 
“Just because something is 
in a book, doesn’t mean it is 
going to work for them. You 
always need to go outside the 
box.” 

Coltisor is part of the Ap- 
plied Communications Sci- 
ences Laboratory involved 
with research projects in 
the community and has par- 
ticipated in recent research 
involving multicultural chil- 
dren who are being misdiag- 
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Roseberry-McKibbin promotes interactive learning with 
the use of technology. The use of QR codes in her 
textbooks was thought up by her 16-year-old son. 


nosed with a speech problem 
instead of a language differ- 
ence. 

“She encourages people 
to not only learn other lan- 
guages, but to be culturally 
and linguistically sensitive, 
and (she is) responsive to 
every single student she sees 
and serves, even if they do 
not speak another language,” 
Coltisor said. 

Roseberry-McKibbin grew 
up in the Philippines from the 
ages 6 to 17 where she was 
exposed to different languag- 
es and lifestyles. 

“Tt gave me a lot of empa- 
thy for being a minority who 
doesn’t speak the language,” 
Roseberry-McKibbin _ said. 
“J don’t want anyone to ever 
feel bullied, picked on or less 
than because they are a mi- 
nority and they don’t speak 
the language fluently.” 

Aside from using various 
forms of engaging students 
and including multimedia 
technology as a resource for 


student learning, Roseberry- 
McKibbin also promotes in- 
volvement in the community. 

Love-Talk-Read is an on- 
going book drive in the Sac- 
ramento area for children in 
low-income households. In 
January, it collected more 
than 59,000 books. Roseber- 
ry said the project is great for 
student involvement and has 
expanded to include Samoa, 
the Philippines and Ecuador. 
Donations are welcome in 
Shasta Hall 172. 

Both students said they 
agreed the textbook would be 
a continual resource because 
of the relevant case studies 
and YouTube videos. 

“This is the purpose of a 
sabbatical,” Baldini — said. 
“You want someone to go 
out to have an opportunity 
to have some focused schol- 
arship time, and to come up 
with something that is pow- 
erful and has an impact in 
the classroom and out of the 
classroom.” 
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(Top)Students gather in front of the Capitol, demanding changes for higher education. (Bottom) Victoria Ordorica-Yanez (left) and Erica Zamora (right) march for diversity. 


FIGHT THE POWER 


The March in March comes to the Capitol 


to bring diversity across California campuses 


“Students united, never divid- 
ed,” was chanted by Sacramento 
State students Monday, along 
with others from California public 
colleges and universities during a 
march to the State Capitol in de- 
mand of student needs. 

The “March in March,” is 
hosted annually by the Student 
Senate for California Community 
Colleges and supported by the 
California State University and 


By Stephanie Magallon 


University of California student 
associations. 

The event’s goal is to bring 
awareness to student’s needs from 
across California to the state leg- 
islator while teaching and empow- 
ering student leadership skills. 

Several Sac State organiza- 
tions, such as Students for Quality 
Education, Movimiento Estudian- 
til Chican@ de Aztlan and Mu- 
jeres Ayudando la Raza, attended 


the march in support of three 
common goals revolving around 
diversity. 

They include sustaining the eth- 
nic studies department, diversify- 
ing the amount of full-time fac- 
ulty on campus and increasing the 
students of color enrollment rate. 

Ethnic studies and _ sociol- 
ogy major Christopher Sanchez 
marched on behalf of Students for 
Quality Education and said CSU 


ethnic studies departments are in 
jeopardy. 

“CSU Long Beach minimized 
their ethnic studies department 
into a program and there is no 
longer a Chicano studies major,” 
Sanchez said. “It is only a matter 
of time until Sac State faces simi- 
lar problems.” 

Sanchez said it is important to 
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Professor prepares language grads 


By Erika Bradley 


Sacramento State graduates 
have the opportunity to travel 
abroad and teach English in 
Thailand’s most prestigious 
first and secondary school, 
through a program adminis- 
tered by communications pro- 
fessor emeritus Thomas Knut- 
son. 

The teaching program at Chi- 
tralada Royal Palace School in 
Thailand, began 10 years ago 
and has had nearly 30 gradu- 
ates enter the program. In three 
of the last five years, a Sac 
State alumni has been awarded 
foreign-language teacher of 
the year. 

“People from Sacramento 
State have consistently dis- 
played talents and profession- 
alism beyond that of teachers 
from other schools,” Knutson 
said. 

In many occasions, Sac State 
graduates have been chosen 
over graduates from the most 
prestigious universities in the 
country, including Yale, noted 
Knutson. 

Although the preference of 
applicants include graduates 
with a degree in communica- 
tions, English and Teaching 
English to Speakers of Other 
Languages, students in differ- 
ent academic fields are encour- 
aged to apply. 

Graduates who are selected, 
will be prepared with pre-de- 
parture materials that help ex- 
plain the differences between 
Thai and American culture and 
how to teach in Thailand. 

“There will be a lot of cul- 
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Thomas Knutson, along with graduate students, advises students in Thailand as a part 
of the Chitralada Royal Palace School, which teaches English and other subjects. 


ture shock, but that culture 
shock is lessened by learning 
about the culture before you 
leave,’Knutson said. “Out of 
all the cultures in the world, 
Thailand is the most hospi- 
table.” 

Applicant Muey Saeturn, be- 
lieves this program is the best 
opportunity to be exposed to a 
new culture. 

“Tll get to learn how the 
world perceives [Americans],” 
Saeturn said. “Our country 
tends to be trapped in a cage 
where we don’t bother to learn 
about other cultures.” 

The program is also intend- 
ed to serve as an opportunity 
to embrace other cultures and 
lifestyles. 


Sociology graduate student 
Deraan Washington, said she 


hopes to benefit a new outlook °* 


in life. 

“T’m interested in learning 
more about culture and and 
share the experience and I be- 
lieve this program will be the 
first step ,” Washington said. 

She said she has never been 
outside of the country but be- 
lieves since she would be im- 
mersed into the culture, she 
would adapt quickly. 

Some of the benefits of the 
program include round trip 
airfare, monthly salary, trans- 
portation to school, lunch on 
work days and free-single ac- 
commodation. 

Another benefit is working 


for King Bhumibol, founder 
of the Chitralada Royal Pal- 
ace School. 

King Bhumibol founded 
the school nearly 50 years 
ago. When Chitralada first 
opened, only royal family 
and members of the court 
could attend. Later, it opened 
up to the public and still re- 
mains to have the brightest 
students of Thailand. 

For Sac State students 
graduating in May and _ in- 
terested in teaching English 
in Thailand, contact Thomas 
Knutson for more informa- 
tion at thomasknutson@ 
comcast.net. 














Program leads youth 


out of justice system 


By Stephanie Magallon 


Criminal Justice students 
are applying school theories to 
help find solutions in the com- 
munity through the Sac-Men- 
toring program. 

Sac-Mentoring program co- 
ordinator and criminal justice 
professor Ricky Gutierrez said 
the department has partnered 
with various local high schools 
since 1998 and is now working 
with Rosemont High School. 

“The main purpose of the 
program is to prevent youth 
from becoming involved with 
the justice system, by provid- 
ing proactive services that will 
hopefully help them reconnect 
with their education and family 
life,” Gutierrez said. 

The criminal justice students 
involved in the program apply 
social behavior theories and 
educational concepts they have 
learned through critical think- 
ing, while providing Rosemont 
High School youth with posi- 
tive guidance and tutoring. 

Service learning programs, 
such as Sac-Mentoring, have 
been proven to help students 
in a variety of ways according 
to the article “Service Learning 
and Criminal Justice Students: 
An Assessment of the Effects 
of Co-Curricular Pedagogy on 
Graduation Rates” by Gutier- 
rez. 

These programs improve ac- 
ademic achievement, increase 
engagement in learning, allow 
better understanding of school 
content and provide a higher 
sense of civic responsibility. 

The article also found service 


learning youths earned higher 
scores in standardized testing for 
reading and language arts. 

Mentees involved in the pro- 
gram are considered at-risk 
youth who have many disci- 
plinary referrals or problems 
with law enforcement, have low 
academics and may drop out of 
school. 

The at-risk youths are referred 
to the program by social work- 
ers, counselors, teachers or par- 
ents. 

“Students mentor the youth 
for three hours a week, write 
weekly reflection papers that 
address the integration of theo- 
ry and practice and they attend 
bi-weekly reflection sessions,” 
Gutierrez said. 

Mentors are also required to 
attend three to four program 
events such as movie nights, 
fundraising efforts and end of 


‘the year celebrations. 


There is also a shadowing 
week, where students take the 
mentee to campus and show 
them the college experience. 

Gutierrez said although the 
mentors are primarily from the 
criminal justice department, oth- 
er majors within the College of 
Health and Human Services also 
benefit from the program. 

Graduate student Luis Pagan 
majored in criminal justice as an 
undergraduate but said the pro- 
gram led him to pursue a mas- 
ter’s degree in social work. 

“T wanted to join the program 
mainly to give back to the com- 
munity and practice restorative 
justice, and participating gave 
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MARCH: Students attempt to block cuts to ethnic studies 


Continued, A4 


look at how and why Long Beach 
did this to know who to speak to 
before it becomes a trend. 

San Jose State, CSU Bakers- 
field and Stanislaus are other 
campuses where the ethnic stud- 
ies major is being eliminated, is 
having classes reduced or is be- 
ing subsumed into other liberal 
arts programs, according to the 


‘Los Angeles Times article “Cal 


State’s ethnic studies programs 
falter in changing times.” 

Social work major Marcela De 
La Cruz said she wants to send 


a message to legislators about 
how important it is to keep ethnic 
studies. 

“T think ethnic studies are im- 
portant because they make stu- 
dents aware of different culture’s 
viewpoints and should be kept as 
requirement for general educa- 


tion,” De La Cruz said. “From’ 


kindergarten to high school, we 
learn about our country’s history 
through European viewpoints and 
we need to be aware of others.” 
CSU administrators said they 
are reducing ethnic studies pro- 
grams and courses because of 
“uncontrollable and necessary” 


budget cuts and low enrollment 
rates, according to the article “A 
Loss of Ethnic Studies Contrib- 
utes to Historical Amnesia,” by 
Jimmy Franco. 

Alumna Yeimi Lopez said stu- 
dents need a system that focuses 
on preparing them for the job 
market and not one that focuses 
on profit. 

“CSUs are sending the mes- 
sage they want to charge us more 
for a lower quality education and 
they want us out fast,’ Lopez 
said. “When I was in school, 
I went from paying $2,500 to 
$5,000. During this time the 


school was retiring professors 
without replacing them while of- 
fering fewer classes.” 

Sociology major and Mov- 
imiento Estudiantil . Chican@ 
de Aztlan member Eddie Triste 
said when departments like eth- 
nic studies are taken away, the 
diverse faculty (members) also 
disappear. 

“For people who think Sac 
State is diverse, they need to 
analyze it more and observe the 
faculty,” Triste said. “When look- 
ing at our sociology department, 
there is only three Chicano Latino 
professors. We should strive to 


Shine coffee sheds light to live music, poets 


By Erika Bradley 


On the corner of 14th and E 
streets in downtown Sacramento 
hangs a vintage sign declaring 
Shine coffee house, a place not 
only for food and drinks but an 
environment that welcomes local 
art and music. 

Shine features local musicians, 
poets and other visual artists ev- 
ery month. That brings the com- 
munity together through a mix- 
ture of coffee, food and art. 

“We have increased the amount 
of music we offer by having acts 
on Tuesdays, Thursdays, Fridays 
and Saturdays,” said co-owner 
Amanda Lawrence. 

Musician Joshua Krage has 


performed at Shine with several _ 


of his bands and likes the acoustic 
design of the coffee house. 

“Shine is the best-sounding 
small venue in Sacramento,” 
Krage said. 

He encourages young, lo- 
cal artists to go out and perform 
at places like Shine because he 
knows how important it is to get 
used to being on stage in front of 
an audience. 

“Don’t fear 


[making] mis- 


takes,” Krage said. “Anyone 
you see who you ‘deem’ good 
at what they do on stage was ex- 
actly where you are now at some 
point.” 

“Red Alice’s Poetry Empori- 
um,” hosted by Sacramento poet 
Bill Gainer, is an opportunity for 
people to recite their work every 
second and fourth Wednesday of 
the month. 

Adjunct Sacramento State 
English professor Josh Fernandez 
has recited poetry at Shine and 
encourages students to perform. 

“If you’re a creative writer, 
there aren’t many places to go 
and read your work aloud,” Fer- 
nandez said. “Shine is one of the 
few places that has an open poet- 
ry night, and the crowd is usually 
pretty friendly.” 

During the first and third 
Wednesdays of the month, Shine 
also hosts an open mic night, the 
newest addition to the venue cal- 
endar. 

Even with an already full slate, 
Lawrence is looking to add a pub 
trivia night once a month. 

Besides music and poetry, 
Shine displays visual art along its 
walls. Lawrence displays from lo- 
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Shine coffee house is recognized for their live music as 


well as their coffee. 


cal artists whose work has come 
across or from customers who re- 
quest to display their work. 

“T have a preference for art that 
really works with the space and 
our mid-century theme,” Law- 
rence said. “I like a lot of photog- 
raphy and abstract art, as well as 
landscapes.” 

Lawrence welcomes Sac State 
students to display their visual 


art, even if they do not have 
enough pieces. Students can get 
together with several others to 
make a collective showing. 

“ If [artists] want to do a 
showing with other artists, 
that’s an option and they could 
show it,” Lawrence said. 

To check out upcoming Shine 
events, visit www.shinesacra- 
mento.com for more detail. 








have an equal population.” 

The Sac State fact book shows 
there were a total of 1,479 faculty 
in 2013 and only 23.7 percent 
were of different ethnicities, 4.9 
percent African-Americans, 1.1 
percent Native Americans , 11.4 
percent Asian/ Pacific Islander 
and 6.4 percent Latino. 

Triste said there have been 
studies showing how students of 
color who have teachers of color 
are more likely to succeed. 

Several professors on campus 
like Elvia Ramirez and Manuel 
Barajas have done studies on how 
diverse faculty is critical for pro- 


moting academic success among 
underrepresented students. 

Ethnic studies Professor Elvia 
Ramirez found Latino/a under- 
graduate students are more likely 
to approach diverse faculty for 
letters of recommendation for 
graduate school. She said many 
students had few professors they 
could relate to or felt comfortable 
approaching for mentoring and 
advice. 

Triste said he hopes this march 
will enlighten legislators and en- 
courage students to become long 
term activists to defend educa- 
tion. 
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me guidance towards social 
work,” Pagan said. “The pro- 
gram helps socially and psy- 
chosocially because it offers 
high school students someone 
to look up to that has recently 
graduated from high school 
and someone to talk to about 
anything that may be happen- 
ing at home.” 

Pagan said the program is a 
great way to help restore the at- 
risk youth by guiding and ad- 
vising them instead of penaliz- 
ing them like many schools do. 

“T’ve seen changes in grades 
going up, students becom- 
ing more sociable with their 
peers and there was a behavior 
change with those that were 
getting into trouble, such as 
fighting or having too many 
absences,” Pagan said. 

To become a mentor, stu- 
dents need pass a background 
check and fill an application 
that is later used to match the 


mentor with a mentee based on 
their level of need, interests and 
hobbies. 

Criminal justice major Me- 
lissa Penaflor said despite the 
matching process, it can be dif- 
ficult to gain the students’ trust. 

“You need to be there for 
them and do whatever you say 
you’re going to do,” Penaflor 
said. “One student I worked 
with would lie to me and her 
parents, but then there are those 
who do work hard and end up in 
college.” 

Penaflor said mentors are 
able to help students with one- 
on-one tutoring and can show 
how to have fun and do good in 
school at the same time. 

The program is currently 
working on partnering with 
Youth Connections Unlimited, 
a non-profit organization dedi- 
cated to working with at-risk 
young people, to have students 
mentor youths incarcerated at 
the Juvenile Detention Facility 
in Sacramento. 
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Disabled 
community 
balances 
looks with 
comfort 


By Beth Jones 


Fashion week has come and 
gone in Sacramento, but fash- 
ion for someone with a disabil- 
ity is a continuous adventure. 

Disability fashion comes 
with adaptation of all types, as 
well as an eye for what is cur- 
rent in the fashion world, but 
also what is 
comfortable. 

“T like to 
look good no 
matter what 





style I am 
wearing,” 
said child 


development 
junior Alexa McBride. 

Looking good, regardless 
of the style we are rocking is 
a must for young ladies in the 
disabled community. Having a 
sense of style is essential be- 
cause it helps break down the 
barriers between us and our 
non-disabled counterparts. 

Just like everyone else, we 
focus on the style of a piece 
first and just hope the function- 
ality of it works for us. 

Young women in the dis- 
abled community are likely to 
try and make trends work for 
them. But certain trends, such 
as oversized sweaters or any- 
thing baggy, tends to be diffi- 
cult for us manual chair users 
due to the hazard of things get- 
ting caught in the wheels. 

McBride said she feels lucky 
she does not have to adapt 
much in terms of the clothes 
she wears, and that she will 
wear anything with color. 

The disabled female commu- 
nity also has to consider cer- 
tain things when shopping for 
clothing after new trends start 
coming out—and they always 
are. 

For manual chair users, such 
as myself, anything tight in the 
arms is almost guaranteed not 
to work because it not only cuts 
off circulation, but it is just so 
darn uncomfortable. And for 
someone who may be using a 
walker, they are likely to have 
to watch out for the length of 
long, flowy skirts and pants. 

“T look for tops that fit my 
broad shoulders and I usually 
have trouble with anything that 
is tight fitted,” said senior rec- 
reational therapy major Jenny 
Zimmer. 

But other than those few 
adaptations, the fashion world 
is open to everyone including 
those who are disabled and use 
different modes of transporta- 
tion. We all have individual 
preferences in terms of what we 
look for in clothing style and 
shouldn’t be limited to options 
based on mobility. 

“As for colors, I tend to 
avoid the color yellow, but I 
love wearing blues, purples and 
greens, and whatever I wear 
has to be comfortable to sit in,” 
Zimmer said. 

Personally, I stay away from 
things that are overly loose and 
some types of scarves because 
I have actually gotten a scarf 
stuck in my wheel or on my 
break more than once. Clothing 
that is too loose is more likely 
to rub between me and my 
tires, which just gets it dirty. 

Fashion and disability can go 
together, it just takes time and 
effort. Time to shop, navigate 
the sometimes inaccessible 
stores, put together outfits and 
try them on. Trying on outfits 
requires the energy to transfer 
in-and-out of our wheelchairs 
or other adaptive devices, while 
maintaining balance. 

Once we find those perfect 
looks, all the shopping and ef- 
fort feels truly worth it and 
helps us, as young disabled fe- 
males, prove that fashion sense 
and disability do truly belong 
together. 
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STUDENT NEWSPAPERS UNITE 


UC Davis fights to keep its student newspaper 


alive - a necessity for all universities 
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A student newspaper is a vital part of campus life, providing 
breaking news as well as student spotlights. But it also pro- 
vides an opportunity for students to gain legitimate journalism 
experience while learning to write, edit, design, photograph, 
manage and report. The loss of a college publication would be 
a loss for the entire student body. 

UC Davis’ student newspaper, The California Aggie, may 
be in jeopardy of being shut down which would make Davis 
the only university in the UC system without a student news- 
paper. 

The “Save the Aggie” initiative passed this winter with 
72.92 percent of the vote, but still has to go through the Chan- 
cellor and the Office of the President. 

Elizabeth Orpina, editor in chief of the Aggie, said the main 
point of the referendum is moving from an advertising based 
revenue to a community supported model along the lines of 
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as it is, don’t raise anything, this is crazy that you guys want to 
make us pay even more’,” Oprina said. “But what they don’t 
realize is what they’d be paying toward the paper, even though 
some think they won’t use it, benefits so many more people 
than an athletic program that we pay $600 a year for.” 

At Sac State, we are fortunate enough to have a journalism 
program, but at UC Davis, The Aggie is the only opportunity 
for students to. get real experience and learn the business of 
journalism. 

Students need college newspapers. A college campus is a 
small community and a hyperlocal paper is needed to cater to 
the student body’s desire for information regarding things that 
directly affect them. 

Orpina feels confident about how the students responded to 
the vote and how many came together to support The Aggie, 
but still has her reservations about celebrating too early. 














a major newspaper’s busi- 
ness model. 





Because the paper does 
not receive school fund- 
ing, The Aggie has been 
surviving off a reserve 
fund of around half a mil- 
lion dollars for the last 
10 years. This amount is 
barely scraping by. 

With the newspaper at 
risk of shutting down, The 
Aggie staff implored stu- 


“Tf an administration would actually shut 
down a student newspaper that was voted on 
by the majority of students, it would cause 


an uprising.” 


- California Aggie Editor in Chief 
Elizabeth Orpina 





dents to accept a small fee 
increase of $3.88 per quar- 


ter. To keep the newspaper alive, this is a small price to pay. 
A lot of students do not realize the important role their col- 

lege newspaper plays. These daily or weekly papers are cre- 

ated completely by students dedicating their time and energy 


to put out relevant informative articles. 


Sacramento State students pay a grand total of $3 each se- 
mester toward The State Hornet. That is pocket change com- 
pared to other schools. UC Davis has the highest academic 
and athletic fees out of all the UCs and currently students pay 


no fees toward the Aggie. 


“UC Davis having the highest fees is part of the opposition 
because students are like, “No way our fees are high enough 


uprising.” 


happening. 


dent publication. 


“The biggest hurdle so 
far was getting the stu- 
dents to vote because peo- 
ple are usually apathetic 
toward student govern- 
ment,” Orpina said. “But 
if we lost the paper from 
the Chancellor or Office 
of the President vetoing 
it, | wouldn’t be surprised 
if another pepper spray 
incident happened. Be- 
cause if an administration 
would actually shut down 
a student newspaper that 


was voted on by the majority of students, it would cause an 


One week before the vote, The Aggie ran a blank front page. 
An action meant to draw student attention to the vote that was 


Although UC Davis is our rival school, when a crucial part 
of campus life is threatened, we have to show our support for 
The Aggie and hope people will see the importance of a stu- 


Students should consider how small of a fee they pay toward 


one at all. 


More hair styles accepted by women 


By Brittney Cracchiolo 


Hair is an empowering part of being a 
woman. It is the luscious locks that people are 
always buzzing about, but things change. 

Women are cutting their hair and freeing 
themselves from the traditional idea of what 
is considered beautiful. It no longer matters if 
a person has hair flowing down their back or 
they feel the wind on their neck from a close 
shave. 

It is a stunning change 
to see more women feel- 
ing adventurous and bold 
enough to break the mold 
and try new things with their 
hairstyle. 

Junior journalism major 
Justice Mirjanovic, said she 
loved the change in her hair length. 

“T was trying to grow out my hair for a re- 
ally long time and it wasn’t working,” Mirja- 
novic said. “My hair was so dead because of 
all the color I had put on it, so I decided to go 
in the opposite direction and shave it all off.” 

Many women fear the reactions from other 
people and refrain from cropping. Going 
short is a decision that takes time and com- 
mitment. 

“T think that women should have fun and 
experiment with hair and clothes. I take pride 
in my appearance because it’s a symbol of 
who (I am). I love to get dolled up. Everyday 
is a dress up day for me,” Mirjanovic said. 

Having shorter hair is easier. There is less 
blow-drying, ironing, crimping and use of 
product. The look is chic and empowering 
because there is nothing that touches the face. 
It truly puts the face on display and lets the 


confidence of the woman take over. 

Senior journalism major Matthew Furtado 
said it is a woman’s personal decision to cut 
their hair short or let it grow. 

“Tt is brave for a woman to (cut their hair 
short) because they get a lot of scrutiny from 
guys especially,” Furtado said. “If they like 
their hair that way, more power to them. It’s 
their hair, it’s their choice.” 

From a business sense, shorter hair makes 
a woman look more bold at work, and makes 
one feel like they are on top of the world. The 
increase in confidence only adds to the feeling 
of a “boss-esque” demeanor. 

Women with short hair are free-thinkers and 
let their style speak for itself. They do what 
they want and pave the way for future genera- 
tions of women to be daring and adventurous— 
letting go of the traditional. 

Sacramento State alumna Keyko Torres-Oki 
said her short hair gives her more confidence 
and makes her feel unique. 

“T have a long purple mohawk with shaved 
sides, because I like my hair that way,” Torres- 
Oki said. “I don’t want to look like anyone 
eSei 

Hair cuts are tricky because many people 
identify femininity and beauty with long hair, 
but the length of one’s hair does not define 
either of these. 

“T may not be a ‘lady’ but I am a women. | 
may have short hair, but I’m definitely femi- 
nine. I may hate flowy, floral dresses, but I look 
fierce in a short, tight skirt,” Torres-Oki said. 

Whatever your style may be—long and 
flowy, short and sassy or spiky and fierce— 
own it and be proud of your individuality. Hav- 
ing your own style makes you unparallelled to 
the rest of the world. 


the paper, compared to how big the loss would be to not have 











Abercrombie 
& Bitch (ing) 


Downtown 
parking gets 
tech upgrade 


By Kelly Abercrombie 


The new year brought new 
parking meters that accept credit 
cards to certain areas in Sacra- 
mento 

The new meters will bring at- 
tention to developing apps that 
will be available to help drivers 
find parking without having to 
drive around, helplessly looking 
for a spot. 

Meter apps 
will show 
which streets 
have park- 
ing available, 
relaying the - 
information to 
any device on 
a network. 

“T think they are more conve- 
nient as you don’t have to go to 
a machine, get a pass and bring 
it back to your car,” said Heather 
Davidson, manager of Starbucks 
on 9th and I street. “I also like 
that there isn’t a waste of paper 
with the new meters.” 

However, there are some 
downsides to frequent usage of 
the new parking meters. If pay- 
ment is required at every stop, 
then sticker payments do not al- 
low patrons to bounce between 
multiple stops in two hours. 

Parking technology and infra- 
structure manager Mike King 
said, “parking meters are in Old 
Sacramento and in a couple of 
weeks new meters will be de- 
ployed on L street near 15th, 
16th and 17th street.” 

The maintenance of the old 
meters require “meter maids” to 
collect the quarters from recep- 
tacles, and the sticker machines 
require frequent refills. Smart 
meters are also solar powered, 
which cuts down on the carbon 
footprint of the city. 

The upkeep is now minimized 
by the addition of the new me- 
ters and technology will help in 
the ease of parking. 

“TNew meters are] more user- 
friendly and better accessible to 
real time information and also 
they are easier to install and 
maintain,” former Downtown 
Sacramento Partnership em- 
ployee Kevin Greene said 

No one wants to pay for park- 
ing, but when required these 
new meters make parking expo- 
nentially easier. 
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Rowing enters NCAA championship contention 


By Garrett Riendeau 


For the first time in school history, the 
Sacramento State team has a shot at a 
qualifying bid to the NCAA Champion- 
ships. 

Since the program began in 1995, 
the team has been part of the Western 
Intercollegiate Rowing Association 
(WIRA), a conference unnoticed by the 


NCAA. 

This past fall, the squad joined an 
NCAA-recognized conference - Con- 
ference USA. If the team is able to win 
their conference, they will find them- 
selves heading to Indianapolis for a shot 
ata national championship. 

Head coach Mike Connors has been 
with Sac State for 12 years and believes 
joining Conference USA is a great op- 


portunity for his team. 

“We have been trying to join a con- 
ference for years,” Connors said . “It’s 
nice to have something at the end of the 
season to really shoot for.” “For them 
(the team), it makes every race kind of 
a building block and it keeps them fo- 
cused on that goal.” 

Senior co-captain Jessica Smith has 
been on the team for four years and this 


will be her first and last chance to qual- 
ify for a national title. 

“Since it’s my last year, but my first 
year in a conference, it is really im- 
portant to me,” Smith said. “I know 
the team is really looking forward to 
it because (the team) has always been 
segregated to the bigger schools, so it’s 
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THE CURT 
LOCKER: 
BACKUP IN 
THE BULLPEN 


By Curtis Manlapig 


The Sacramento State base- 
ball team has had an up and 
down start to the 2014 season 
winning six of its first 12 games. 

The Hornets, at times, have 
struggled in every aspect of 
the game but have also shown 
flashes of brilliance. The most 
notable game for Sac State was 
on the road against Texas A&M 
University 
where junior 
starting pitch- 
er Ty Nich- 
ols took the 
mound as the 
Friday night 
starter in front 
of 4,671 peo- 
ple. 

Nichols held the No.18 Ag- 
gies scoreless over seven innings 
and allowed only six hits. Soph- 
omore closer Sutter McLoughlin 
followed up with two scoreless 
innings to earn the save. Nichols 
is 2-1 on the season and has a 
3.50 ERA. 

As impressive a win as that 
was, Sac State has had some 
poor performances both in the 
field and at the plate. 

On Sunday, in game two of 
the doubleheader against the 
University of San Francisco, the 
Hornets carried a 5-0 lead head- 
ing into the bottom of the fifth. 
The Dons offense woke up and 
scored nine unanswered runs, 
only four of which were earned 
runs by Hornet pitchers. 

Sac State had six errors in the 
game which led to five unearned 
runs. The Hornets now have 24 
errors on the season. Those er- 
rors are uncharacteristic of the 
Hornets as they were ranked 
No.10 in the NCAA in fielding 
percentage last season. 

Sac State’s hitting has also 
been up and down this season. 

Junior first baseman Rhys 
Hoskins is the No.68 college 
prospect for this year’s draft and 
had a slow start to the season. 
Hoskins had five hits in his first 
24 official at bats but had his 

















Gernae OF Bos SoLorio- Hornet Sports 
_ Women’s basketball celebrates their win against Idaho State on March. 1 to reach its third Big Sky Confernce tournament in three years. 


SENIORS EXIT WITH 3-PEAT 


Women’s basketball clinches spot in Big Sky Conference Tournament 


By Satchi Hover Northern Colorado. 


Clements expressed her thoughts on her clutch shot 





players - guards Alle Moreno and Se’Nyce Parrish, 
and Clements. 

Parrish has not played since Nov. 10 because of a 
season-ending injury, but was honored in a pre-game 
ceremony along with her fellow seniors. 

Clements tied her career-high with 19 points, 16 
coming in the first half, and converted on a go-ahead 
3-pointer with 36 seconds remaining in regulation. 

Minutes after the game, the Hornets officially se- 
cured a tournament berth after Portland State defeated 


Sacramento State women’s basketball is punching Date eet IRe aca: 


its ticket to the Big Sky Conference Tournament for 
the third-straight year. 

Thanks to late game heroics from senior forward Sa- 
die Clements, the Hornets (18-9, 10-8) defeated Idaho 
State 56-53 at The Nest this afternoon. 

It was the final home game for Sac State’s senior 


“T felt like me and Alle (Moreno) were staring at 
each other for a long time. It was kind of like slow mo- 
tion,” Clements said. “She passed it to me and I just let 
it fly, and thankfully it went in.” 
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Men dominate, 
women struggle 


More aggressive batting strategy at 
plate eases stress for pitching staff 





to end first half 


By Josh Leeper 


Sacramento State’s men 
and women’s track teams 
finished second and fourth 
overall at the Big Sky Indoor 
Conference Championship 
in Pocatello, Idaho, on Sat- 
urday. The Northern Arizona 
Lumberjacks finished first 
overall in men’s and wom- 
en’s competition. 

The men’s team finished 
with 89.5 total points, 40.5 
points behind NAU. 

“Overall, the men did a 
great job against a dominant 
Northern Arizona team,” said 
head coach Kathleen Raske. 
“T was really pleased.” 

Junior thrower Zach Co- 
niglio placed first in the shot 








By Clifton Jones 


Last season, Sacramento State’s pitching 
carried the team to the fourth seed in the 
inaugural Big Sky Conference tournament, 
but this season the pitching staff will not 
have to burden so much of the load. 

First year head coach Lori Perez has tran- 
sitioned from more of a small ball mentality 
to letting her players swing away. 

The transition from small ball happened in 
the first game this season on the road against 
UC Davis. It failed against the Aggies and 
it was at that point when Perez wanted to 


make the most out of her team’s at-bats. 

“T didn’t like how it looked to me against 
Davis,” Perez said. “They [Davis] did a 
good job getting the lead runner out every 


time we would lay down the sacrifice bunt.” . 


So far since transitioning from last sea- 
son’s style of play to a more aggressive 
style, it has paid off. The Hornets have 19 
doubles, two triples, one home run and has 
38 RBIs so dar this season. 

Another reason the Hornets transitioned 
from playing small ball to what this year’s 
squad is doing, the speed within the roster is 
just not there from seasons’ past. 


Despite the lack of speed on the roster, 
Perez said she is not afraid to ask her team 
to lay down the sacrifice bunts. 

Perez may not ask to sacrifice runners 
over with bunts 15 times in a game, but she 
will ask for one if the right situation presents 
itself. 

Junior outfielder Nicole Clark is leading 
the team this season with two sacrifice bunts 
in the first 14 games. 

Whether is it hitting the home run or the 
rare opportunity for a sacrifice bunt, the 
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Life on the road in Big Sky basketball 


By Ryan Kuhn 


This is the life of a Big Sky Con- 





ference basketball player. 


Five times a year during the con- 
ference season, Sacramento State 
basketball players and coaches 


Unlike schools like UC Davis 
who take one-hour flights and bus 
rides within the state to play most 


put with a throw of 18.01 
meters, edging Jon Buchanan 
of Eastern Washington by .20 
meters. 

Sac State’s senior jumper 
Oleg Ryabokorovka finished 
first in the men’s long jump 
with a distance of 7.14 meters. 
Like Coniglio, Ryabokorovka 
edged out his Eastern Wash- 
ington counterpart by a slim 
margin. He finished ahead of 
EWU’s Trenton Osborn by 


ANDREW VASQUEZ - STATE HORNET 


Dominique Whittington 
competes at an event held 
at Sac State in 2013. 


0.05 meters. 

“Zach and Oleg were in- 
credible this weekend,” Raske 
said. “I’m really proud of the 
effort they gave.” 

The Sac State men’s long 
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wake up before the sun rises, board 
a bus and head to Sacramento In- 
ternational Airport. 

They board a plane and travel 
to other universities to prepare for 
their conference games. But unlike 
most Division I college basketball 
teams who play in big metropolitan 
cities, Sac State travels to Montana, 
North Dakota and Idaho to face 
their conference opponents. 

“T never thought I would go to 
North Dakota,” said sophomore 
guard Case Rada. 


of their conference opponents as 
members of the Big West Confer- 
ence, Sac State travels to six differ- 
ent states in a three-month period 
every season. 

In 2014, the team has flown a 
combined 14,400 miles and trav- 
elled as many as four states in one 
day to get to or from its destination. 

“There are no road trips like Big 
Sky road trips,” said junior guard 
Mikh McKinney. “There is a lot 





Ryan Kuun - State Hornet 


Sophomore guard Cody Demps stares out to the Idaho 
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landscape on the way to the game in Pocatello, Idaho. 
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Women’s tennis hardly 
phased by losing record 


By Patricia Carpenter 


The Sacramento State women’s tennis team has 
seen its struggles in the first eight matches of the 
young season, but the women are looking to turn 
the corner in the next few weeks. 

The Hornets (1-7) are entering their spring 
campaign with one win on their record, which 
is highly uncharacteristic of their decorated pro- 
gram. 

Last year during this time, the Hornets record 
was identical to this season’s where the 2013 
squad collected one victory and lost their national 
top-75 ranking for the first time in 10 seasons. 

Sac State’s director of tennis Bill Campbell is 
entering his eighth season and said he wants to 
guide it back to its prominence. 

“We feel really good about this team,” Camp- 
bell said. “We have four new players in the lineup 
and we’re very young, but I think it’s potentially 
one of the best teams that we’ve ever had.” 

Since 2002 under Campbell’s tenure, the Sac 
State women’s tennis team has produced 12-con- 
secutive Big Sky Conference championships, 
each earning them a trip to the NCAA tournament 
where they have not been able to move on past 
the first round. 

That includes the women accounting for 31 all- 
conference selections and seven MVP awards. 

“Our goal is to be in the top-75 and win the 
conference,” Campbell said. ““We would like to 
get past the first round in the NCAA tournament 
or go as far as we can.” 

This is a tall order when looking at the Sac State 
women’s tennis roster, which consists of two first- 
years, three sophomores and two seniors. 

Wins have been tough to come by for this 
youthful squad, in large part to the inexperience 
that is being put out there on the court. 

At times the women admitted they do feel pres- 
sure to preserve the history of the tennis program, 
but said their first win took that burden off of their 
shoulders. 

No. 1 player sophomore Jennifer Nguyen has 
played a pivotal role in her second season with 
the Hornets, which earned her a Big Sky Confer- 
ence player of the week award. Her 1-7 singles 
record does not reflect the amount of success she 
shown this season. 

In all but two of Nguyen’s loses she has forced 
a tiebreaker situation, but could not come out 
with a victory in the final set. 


“We have quite a strong team this semester,” 
Nguyen said. “We are all very close to each oth- 
er in terms of playing wise and we all get along 
pretty well.” 

Nguyen said it was very important to get their 
first win because the confidence from it will hel 
them with matches to come. ; 

Seniors Katharina Knoebl and Sophie Lohs- 
cheidt have made it their duty to help guide their 
young teammates. They have taken on the role of 
reassuring the players’ confidence and offering 
tips essential for their successes. 

“Our new girls are pretty good,” Lohscheidt 
said. “Sometimes I feel like they’re nervous, but 
at the end of the season they’re going to get used 
to it.” 

Lohscheidt is playing in the No. 5 and No. 6 
position this season where she has recorded a 5-2 
singles record. 

“T try to talk to them after matches and I try 
to encourage them,” Lohscheidt said. “I think we 
have a really good atmosphere on the team and 
everyone gets along.” 

She credits this to having a solid team that can 
play at the same level in every singles match posi- 
tion, which will help them further down the road 
when facing teams who have weaker players in 
those spots. 

Knoebl has had tremendous success with fresh- 
man doubles partner Alina Soltanici, who togeth- 
er achieved an overall record of 5-1 thus far. 

“We play so many matches during the season,” 
Knoebl said. “You have to handle the pressure 
better and believe in yourself.” 

Knoebl said tennis is psychological game and 
mentally the women need to have confidence in 
their play for them to be successful. 

Looking at a breakdown of their matches, the 
Hornets have lost in crucial tiebreaker situations 
in every loss this season. 

“All of the matches that we’ve lost this year 
we’ ve been right there,” Campbell said. “For the 
amount of collegiate experience that they have 
they are doing very well.” 

Campbell said they have had elite players at the 
No. 1 and No. 2 positions in the past, but fell short 
of talent in the positions No. 6-3. He claims this 
will be a crucial factor determining the women’s 
success for the rest of this season. 

Next up, Sac State begins conference play at 
home on March 15 against Southern Utah and 
Weber State at Rio Del Oro Racquet Club. 





ROWING: New conference 
brings new goals, chemistry 
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really nice that we are all getting an opportunity 
to compete for an NCAA championship.” 

The team’s chance to compete for an auto- 
matic qualifier may be coming at an ideal time. 
Connors feels he has a much improved and 
deeper squad as compared to last year’s team. 

“T think we’re improved over last year and 
we are definitely deeper at the varsity level,” 
Connors said. “We’re more experienced and we 
have a great junior and senior class.” 

Another factor that is going to help the squad 
is the chemistry this team has built with one 
another. Senior Kloey Glass said this group of 
girls is significantly closer compared to previ- 
ous years. 

“The chemistry on this year’s team is a lot 
better and every girl out here is really competi- 
tive,’ Glass Said. “Last year we had a lot of 
drama on the team, but this year everybody is 
really close and after the same thing.” 


Smith also noted that the squad has strong 
team chemistry. 

“We’re a lot more united and more of a team,” 
Smith said. “Everyone is working for a com- 
mon goal.” 

Joining Conference USA provides new and 
familiar foes for Sac State. The conference will 
include Sac State, Alabama, Kansas, Kansas 
State, Oklahoma, Old Dominion, San Diego 
State, Tennessee, Texas, Tulsa and West Vir- 
ginia. 

“This is a conference, it’s very good,” Con- 
nors said. “Oklahoma, Tennessee and Texas are 
all teams ranked in the top 20.” “But those are 
teams that we have raced and we’ve had some 
success against.” 

Sac State will begin its season on March 15 
at Lake Natoma where they will host the Sacra- 
mento State Invitational. The teams that will be 
competing are Sac State, Humboldt State, UC 
San Diego, Gonzaga, Saint Mary’s and Mills 
College. 
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CURT LOCKER: Relievers 
clutch in tough first month 
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Members of the Hornet baseball team visit the mound midway through their match 
against University of Nevada on Feb. 25 at Raley Field. 
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best game against USF, Sunday, 
going 4-for-4 which raised his 
season average to .329. Hoskins 
has one homerun, two doubles 
and four RBIs on the season. 

Leading the team for the Hor- 
nets offensively has been sopho- 
more right fielder Nathan Lukes 
who has 17 hits out of the leadoff 
spot. Lukes has an on base per- 
centage of .473 as he has taken 
eight walks to go along with his 
hit total. 

Sophomore left fielder Chris 
Lewis, who was the Western 
Athletic Conference freshman 


of the year a season ago, has 
struggled at the plate this season. 
Lewis has batted 9-for-40 and 
has the third lowest average on 
the team amongst players who 
have had 35 at bats or more. 

On the pitching side, the team 
has used a set 4-man starting ro- 
tation. Nichols and fellow junior, 
Brennan Leitao have headlined 
while freshmen, Jared Padarez 
and Sam Long round out the ro- 
tation. Nichols, Leitao and Long 
all have at least one win and the 
four pitchers as a whole have a 
cumulative ERA of 3.31. 

What might be the strongest 
part of the team is coming out 


of relief. McLoughlin has closed 
out every game he’s been put 
into, earning four saves and a 
win on the season. His setup 
man, junior Alex Palsha, has 
dominated hitters this season 
throwing 12 innings and leading 
the team in strikeouts with 11. 
Palsha has even earned a 3-in- 
ning save. 

Sac State has played through 
a tough schedule this season but 
have played well enough to hang 
with the best teams in the coun- 
try. The Hornets will take the 
field Wednesday .at Raley Field 
against Fresno State. First pitch 
starts at 6:35 p.m. 





TOURNEY: Seniors prepare 
for last chance 1n postseason 
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The Hornets jumped out to 
a 30-21 first half lead, but the 
Bengals responded with a 12-0 
run to open the second half. 

Idaho State pushed to a 51-41 
lead with 5:55 remaining in the 
game, but Sac State rallied with 
a 10-2 run of its own. 

After a key stop on defense, 
the Hornets had possession of 
the ball with 1:03 left on the 
clock. Moments later, Moreno 
found Clements for the game 
winning 3-point shot. 

Moreno, who finished with 
12 points on 4 of 9 shooting, 
said the victory was a bitter- 
sweet affair. 

“This gym (The Nest) has 
been like my home and I 
couldn’t have asked for a bet- 
ter four years here,’ Moreno 
said. “It’s sad, but I feel like I’m 
leaving this program in great 
hands.” 

Clements offered similar sen- 
timents when discussing play- 
ing her final game in front of the 
Hornets’ home crowd. 

“It was exciting because 


we’ve always had a great home 
crowd,” Clements said. “These 
fans have been really supportive 
and make it a great experience 
for us.” 

Hornets’ head coach Bunky 
Harkleroad said he was proud 
of his team, especially the se- 
niors for maintaining their com- 
posure. 

“Our players did a fantas- 
tic job of just finding a way to 
win,” Harkleroad said. “I’m so 
proud of them because we’ve 
been in this situation before, but 
our players kept playing.” 

Harkleroad also expressed his 
thoughts on the performance of 
the team’s seniors and the pre- 
game ceremony in which they 
were honored. 

“The recognition our seniors 
received from the home crowd 
was fantastic,” Harkleroad said. 
“For them to play the way they 
did was great.” 

Harkleroad said while his 
players are excited to have 
made it to the Big Sky Tourna- 
ment, they understand there is 
still work to be done. 

“Obviously we want to win 


the tournament,’ Harkleroad 
said. “We want to keep getting 
better and hopefully start peak- 
ing at the right time.” 

Hornets’ freshman forward 
Margaret Huntington played 
a big role in the win as she se- 
cured 16 rebounds, six coming 
on the offensive end. 

Sac State shot 30 percent from 
the floor, including 26.8 percent 
from 3-point range. The Hornets 
also forced 11 turnovers. 

Idaho State was led by se- 
nior guard Lindsey Reed, who 
scored eight of her 11 points in 
the second half. Reed also col- 
lected eight rebounds and four 
assists. 

Idaho State shot 35.6 percent 
overall, and 38.1 percent from 
3-point range. The Bengals’ 53 
points were the lowest by a Sac 
State opponent this season. 

The Hornets will travel to 
Montana for its final two games 
of the regular season, beginning 
with the University of Montana 
on Thursday evening. 

Tipoff for that game will be 
at 6 p.m. at Dahlberg Arena in 
Missoula, Mont. 








BASKETBALL: Athletes balance school work on the road 
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of jet lag and you have to have a tough 
mindset.” 

This last weekend, the Hornets left for 
their final Big Sky road trip of the sea- 
son to face Weber State and Idaho State. 
After leaving on an 8 a.m. flight the day 
before the game and making a quick lay- 
over in Denver, the team drove 40 miles 
north to reach Weber State’s campus in 
Ogden, Utah. 

The day concluded with a team meet- 
ing and practice in the arena to get a 
feel for the gym. Unlike The Nest, the 
Dee Events Center holds 10 times the 
amount of people. 

Director of operations Nate Smith 
said there is a different feel to each gym 
that the players need to adjust to. 

Although the team has fun on the bus 
and eats meals together and hang out in 
each others rooms, this was a business 
trip and they were there to work. 

On the day of the game, everyone is 
focused. They get on the bus two hours 
before game time and the players and 
coaches are silent, thinking about their 


assignments, the playbook and their de- 
termination to win. 

Right after the game ended, players 
boarded the bus and headed to their next 
destination — a two hour bus ride to Po- 
catello, Idaho. 

While the players came to Sac State 
to play basketball, they are also tak- 
ing classes in order to complete their 
degrees. This past semester, the men’s 
basketball team finished with its highest 
combined GPA of 2.99. 

Since time is a luxury during college 
and having been on the road 20 days 
since January, organization is necessary. 

“You have to know going into it that it 
will be difficult,” said junior point guard 
Dylan Garrity, who also majors in com- 
munication studies. “Every athlete is 
assigned a mentor, and Sac State does a 
good job keeping us organized.” 

Sophomore Cody Demps is not only 
one of the three guards in the starting 
lineup, but also a mechanical engineer- 
ing student. Other majors on the team in- 
clude communication studies, sociology, 
business administration and kinesiology. 

“The biggest thing is missing the ac- 


tual class time, but the instructors are 
really helpful and meet with me during 
their office hours,” Demps said. “I don’t 
really like doing homework on the road. 
I prefer to do it before we leave.” 

But while traveling, learning about 
their opponents is just another class. The 
test is when they get on the court. 

“The difference is if you get four out 
of five questions right in a basketball 
game, you don’t get a B, you fail,” said 
Sac State head coach Brian Katz. “You 
need to get them all right to succeed.” 

Some of the players travelled before 
in community college, but never flew 
because of the smaller distances to their 
destinations. 

“Back in (junior college) we took 
vans everywhere. We weren’t blessed 
with charter busses,” said junior forward 
Zach Mills, who transferred from Irvine 
Valley College. “It’s definitely more 
comfortable and you get fed a lot better 
too.” 

Another common activity on the road 
is eating. It does not matter if they are 
eating Denny’s Grand Slams on the bus 
to the airport, a pre game meal at the 
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Hornet basketball players prepare for a bus ride to Ogden, Utah. 


hotel, or out to eat at a steakhouse, they 
always have room for more. 

“They can burn nearly 1,300 calories 
a practice,” said Joe Ramos, men’s bas- 
ketball athletic trainer. 

No matter what city, state or gym they 
step into, by the end of the trip, they are 
ready to head home. 

“There is always fatigue because trav- 
el in the Big Sky is so tough,” Garrity 


said. 

Members of the men’s basketball 
team came from all over to play together 
at Sac State, and by the end of the sea- 
son, whether or not they win or lose, 
they form their Big Sky family by the 
end of the season. 

“We have spent so much time ever 
since summer we have grown to love 
each other,” Demps said. 
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TRACK: Indoor season ends, 
individuals place well in meet 
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jump team had other representation beside Ryabokoro- 
vka. Junior long jumper Julian Young placed fourth, 
with a jump of 7.01 meters. 

Junior Paul Lyons finished third in the men’s 60m 
hurdles, with a time of 8.08 seconds. Sophomore 
sprinter Osaretin Ogbeide finished sixth in the men’s 
200m race. 

On the women’s side, it was a disappointing week- 
end. 

Sac State’s women’s team came into this weekend’s 
meet as the defending indoor conference champions. 
Asa unit, the Hornets performed well, given the cir- 
cumstances they’ve faced, but the team came away 
empty-handed. 

“The team has been battling a really bad flu bug the 
last month,” Raske said. “We don’t like to make ex- 
cuses, but it hurt us a little bit.” 

Even with the difficulties, there were some bright 
spots for the women’s team this weekend. Senior Ra- 
chel Mitchell finished first in the 5000 meter run with a 
time of 17:33. Her teammate, junior Lauren Mugnaini, 


finished with a time of 18:03 seconds, good for 12th 
place. 

The Hornets junior Dominique Whittington finished 
first in the 400 meter dash. Her time of 54.09 seconds 
set a personal indoor record. 

“That was the fastest 400 I ran indoors,” Whitting- 
ton said. “It feels really good to put it all together, and 
defend my title from last year.” 

Senior Morgan Pope extended the record setting day 
by breaking the school record in the 60 meter dash 
with a time of 7.55 seconds. The previous record was 
7.59 seconds, set by Alicia Truesdale in 2011. 

“It was my goal all season to break the record and 
to finally do it was just perfect,” Pope said. “I felt so 
good about my race, and my family and friends were 
there to see it.” 

The women’s 4x400 relay finished first with a time 
of 3:43.27 seconds, edging out Montana State by 0.20 
seconds. 

Recent Big Sky Athlete of the Week, freshman Kris- 
ten Robinson, finished third in the 60 meter hurdles 
with a time of 8.65 seconds. Sophomore Devin Collins 
came in right behind her at 8.67 seconds. 


SOFTBALL: New philosophy 
changes offensive approach 
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Hornets are buying into the system that Perez has pro- 
duced this season offensively. 

Freshman center fielder Shelby Johnston, who hit 
her first career home run on Saturday against Saint 
Mary’s, has welcomed the idea of swinging the bats to 
move runners over. 

She is not only leading the team with one home run, 
but she is tied for third on the team with 4 RBIs in the 
first 14 games. 

“There are times to play small ball and there are 
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times in games that you need to swing away,” Johnston 
said. “I like the idea of coach Perez giving us a chance 
to get on base with our bats.”. 

The idea of playing of small ball does not scare 
Johnston, but she is more comfortable moving over 
runners by getting on base with her bat. 

“T can play small ball, but I like to swing away a lot 
more because its more fun for me to do.” Johnston 
said. 

Sac State travels to San Luis Obispo, Calif. to com- 
pete against in the five-game Mustang Classic Tourna- 
ment on March 7-9. 
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Newman Catholic Community 
at Sacramento State 


THE MOST WELCOMING COMMUNITY YOU 


WILL EVER ENCOUNTER 
Sunday Mass Times: 9:00am, 10:30ani and 7:30pm 


Student Mass followed by dessert social 


Wednesday College Night: 6:30pm - Mass, dinner, and an activity. 


5900 Newman Court Sacramento, CA. 95819 


916.454.4188 


FREMONT 


Prejhatevian Church 
Sunday Services: Classic - 8:55am Modern - 11am 
College Group meets 7pm Wednesday 


5770 Carlson Drive 
Sacramento, CA 95819 
916.452.7132 
Email: info@fremontpres.org 
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APPLY ONLINE TODAY @ UVSACRAMENTO.COM.COM 


916.383.9591 « 7767 La Riviera Drive 


17 AN AMERICAN CAMPUS COMMUNITY @ & utilities subject to change 
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Las Palmas serves traditional Salvadorian dishes 


By Steven Senn 


When you pull into the dark 
parking lot of Las Palmas Pu- 
puseria and Carniceria, just off 
Stockton Boulevard in South 
Sacramento, your first reaction 
might be that they are closed. 

The parking lot was very 
dark; illuminated only from the 
restaurant’s well-lit interior and 


to a lesser extent from it’s neigh- 
boring store’s window signs. 
Probably not the safest lot to 
park in at night, but I was on as- 
signment. 

As we walked in, our server 
immediately greeted us with a 
huge smile and sat us in a booth 
toward the back of the restau- 
rant. He dropped off a couple 
menus and promised to be right 


back to take our order. Flipping 
through the menu, I noticed that 
it was written entirely in Span- 
ish. Using my three years of 
high school Spanish, I surmise 
that there is a Salvadoran side 
and a Mexican side. 

This place is known for their 
pupusas, a traditional Salvador- 
an dish made of cornmeal dough 
and flattened into a thick, hand- 


made mini tortilla. Then, they 
are usually stuffed with different 
combinations of beans, meats 
and cheeses, and are pan-fried 
until golden brown. 

We asked our server to bring 
us out a pair of each of the most 
popular pupusas, for a total of 
six. He chose for us three kinds: 
jalapefio y queso, revueltas, and 
queso con frijol y loroco. About 


15 minutes later, our server 
drops off a steaming hot plate. 
The pupusas come out look- 
ing like a cross between a pan- 
cake and a thick tortilla round, 
definitely something I want to 
eat with my hands. It comes 
with a big bow! of a fermented 
cabbage slaw called “curtido.” I 
wasn’t entirely sure how to eat 
them so I ended up making little 


slaw-filled tacos with mine and 
they were delicious. 

All of the pupusas we ordered 
were tasty, but the jalapefio pu- 
pusas were my hands-down 
favorite. The cheese almost re- 
minded me of nacho cheese, 
and the peppers were nice and 
hot. The pancakes were slightly 
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ALL THAT IS LATIN FOLKLORE 


By Wendy Aguilar 


Imagine being a child and as a bedtime story 
you are told the tale of a woman who killed her 
own children and now roams the world weeping 


and searching for them. 


This story is just a small part of what encom- 


passes all that is Latino folklore. 


Latino folklore unifies Latinos of all genera- 
tions by enriching their history and serving as a 
medium of identifying with a culture. 

“(Folklore) is the way in people organize 
* said Eric Vega, ethnic stud- 
ies professor at Sacramento State. 
ways, you can say that it is the way in which 
people produce culture, the way they interpret 
the world, the lense through which they express 
themselves. And for many people historically, 
that comes as a result of a lot of different (like) 
traditions, (and) rituals, the way in which lan- 
guage shapes consciousness (and) the actual 
lived circumstances of everyday people as they 


their experiences, 


interpret their social reality.” 


Vega said folklore can be produced by any 
medium and creates a story or an image that re- 


flects an experience. 


The root of some of these experiences were 
influenced by the colonization of the Euro- 
peans and the desire to overcome hardships. 
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“So in some 


El Dia De Los Muertos is one of the many traditions of Latino Culture. 
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Paleteria and Niveria Michoacana 
provide Mexican style ice cream 


By Alex Hernandez 


Savory street tacos and spicy salsas 
come to mind when one thinks of great 
Mexican cuisine, but not enough people 
know of or appreciate the art of Mexican 


ice cream and popsicles. 


Fans of Mexican style ice cream called 
nieve and popsicles called paletas, praise 
them for being handmade and all natu- 
ral. Containing only fresh fruits, spices 
and little sugar, they are more refreshing 
than anything else in the summertime. 

Right off the Garden Highway in 
Natomas, Paleteria and Niveria Micho- 
acana is only one of two Mexican style 
ice cream parlors in the Sacramento 
area offering this style of ice cream, and 
thankfully it does not disappoint. 

Standing outside the ice cream parlor, 
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fortune. 


The history of the tradition ~ 


is not fully known, but 1 
lore says the tradition 6 







back something 


Casearones are hollowed 
out chicken eggs filled with 
confetti, ribbon and small 
toys traditionally used to 
celebrate Easter. Instead of 
Easter egg hunts, Mexican 
communities have cascarone 


fights. Parks, backyards and 
battl 


‘the heads of as many people 
a8 possible. Tradition says 
faving a cascaron smashed 
on ones head brings good 


when Marco Polo broug 
similar 
from China to Italy. During 
the Italian renaissance, men 
would court women with the 


it is hard to get over bad first impres- 
sions of an ugly exterior surrounded by a 
rundown strip mall off Northgate. With 
crumbled concrete, trash and deserted 
businesses, this strip mall has definitely 
seen better days. Inside however, was 
some of the best ice cream I have had 
since my last trip to Mexico. 

The parlor itself was microscopic. Our 
group of three felt like we were cramped 
in a shoebox, but were in happy compa- 
ny after seeing more than 20 barrels of 
ice cream and a freezer full of popsicles. 
Trained as an ice cream maker in Micho- 
acan, the Mexican state famous for ice 
cream, the owner boasted day’s selec- 
tion of flavors were made by himself the 


night before. 
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“tbh ate ¥: 


eggs, which were filled with 
perfumed powder. 

When Empéror Maximil- 
jano’s wife, Carlotta, intro- 
duced them to Mexico in the 
1860s, they quickly became 
popular. The perfumed pow- 


“cascarones,” the plural 
form of “cdscara,’ which 
means egg shell in Spanish. 

It is there that cascarones 
became an Easter tradition, 
associated- with Carnaval, a 
large parade that precedes 
Bent in Mexico. Today they 
are popular in California 
and the Southwest where in 
~ addition to Easter, they are 
used to celebrate birthdays, 
weddings and more. Make 
a few with friends for a fun 
day out. 














ders were replaced with con- |} 
fetti and given their name. 


SUPPLIES NEEDED: 





Eric Levja - Stare HORNET 


Parlor offers mexican style ice cream. 





Carton of eggs, Easter egg dye kit, Confetti 
Tissue paper cut into small squares, Glue, Water 


INSTRUCTIONS 


1.Using a knife or needle, poke a hole in the egg. 
Then peel some of the shell to make a dime-sized 
hole. Drain the egg into a bow! to cook later. 


draining the egg easier. 


Hint: Use a toothpick to poke the SO | to make 


2.Rinse the eggs and set them out to dry. Prepare 

the egg dye according to package instructions. 

3.Dye the eggs following package instructions, and it 
allow them to fully dry before moving on to the 


next step. 


4. Make a small funnel with a piece of paper, 
then use it to fill each egg with confetti. Glitter, 
ribbons and tinsel can also be used if desired. 

3 In a small bowl, combine a small amount 
of glue and water. Using a small brush, apply the 
mixture around the opening of the egg and place a 
tissue over the hole. Repeat with another tissue and 
add more of the glue mixture. Sprinkle glitter on 


top if desired. 


6. Allow them to dry, then have fun! 
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New Santos album 
brings back bachata 


By Anisca Miles 


Anthony Santos, better known 
as Romeo Santos, got his start 
as the lead singer of the bachata 
group from New York, Aventura. 

Aventura was comprised of Ro- 
meo, Henry Santos, Lenny Santos 
and Max Santos. 

All of the members hail from 
Dominican descent; three were 
natives of The Bronx and the 
other was born in the Dominican 
Republic. 

The group came out with a 
bang in ’99 as it mixed traditional 
sounds of bachata with modern 
popular sounds of hip-hop and 
R&B. 

After releasing 11 albums — stu- 
dio, live and compilation —, rank- 
ing high on the Billboard Latin 
charts and consecutively topping 
charts in Europe, Aventura split in 
2011, released Romeo to embark 
on his solo career. 

In May 2011, Romeo released 
his first single “You,” as a solo 
artist, followed by “Promise,” 
a duet with R&B singer Usher. 
Both singles hit No. 1 on the Hot 
Latin Songs chart as well as on the 
Tropical Songs chart. 

Both songs are from his debut 
solo album “Formula, Vol. 1,” re- 
leased in 2011. 

Romeo is already known by 
many as the ‘King of Bachata’ and 
he is close to becoming ‘King of 
Crossover Collaborations.’ 

“Formula Vol. 2,” released Feb. 
25, is already getting tremendous 
buzz thanks to a couple of well- 
known artists featured on the al- 
bum. 

The album is a huge crossover 
release, but Romeo still clings 
tight to his bachata roots. 

The album opens with come- 
dian Kevin Hart a.k.a ‘Chocolate 
Drop,’ giving unsolicited advice 
to Romeo through voicemail. 

Hart is convinced the album 
should be named “guava” or “‘ta- 
males” and he thinks he could 
help Romeo out because Spanish 
girls love him. 

Hearing Hart on the album is 
completely random, but it gives 
listeners a preview of the content 


Romeo is about to provide. 

Both of the Young Money par- 
ticipants — Drake and Nicki Minaj 
— spend their time between sing- 
ing and rapping in Spanglish. 

On the Drake assisted track 
“Odio” (Hate), Romeo expresses 
his feelings of hate towards a new 
man who came along and swept 
his girl off her feet because he 
didn’t appreciate her enough. 

“Y por ti, vivo aniquilado en el 
despecho/ Reprimido, ardiendo 
por los celos/ 

Lo odio, aunque él te haga fe- 
liz,’ Romeo croons. 

He is depressed and loves in 
spite of being annihilated, re- 
pressed and burning with jealou- 
sy; he hates the new man, even if 
he makes her happy. 

During her feature on “Ani- 
males,” Minaj drops the corniest 
lines ever, but somehow the song 
still came out nice. 

Minaj playful raps, “It’s me, yo, 
the CEO\ Dame beso, yo necesito\ 
Dominicana, Puerto Rico\ Fly me 
out where it’s warm, hace frio... 
Give it to me toda la noche.” 

Listeners may not know wheth- 
er to laugh or sing along, but 
Minaj definitely gets an ‘A’ for ef- 
fort on this track. 

Aside from the Young Money 
collaborations, Santos also enlists 
the help of Carlos Santana, Marc 
Anthony and Tego Calderon. 

Hands down, the best track on 
“Formula Vol. 2” goes to “Necio,” 
featuring Carlos Santana. 

The song is about Romeo be- 
ing foolishly infatuated with a 
girl who is with someone else; he 
knows it’s -wrong, but he is des- 
perate. 

Of course Santana provides 
listeners with sweet guitar riffs 
to accompany Romeo’s heart felt 
lyrics, making them the ultimate 
duo on the album. 

As a whole, the album provides 
a mix of content that gives listen- 
ers music to salsa dance to, as well 
as cry in their pillows to. 

“Formula Vol. 2” is a great 
starter album for those willing to 
dive into the world of bachata. 
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Bachelors degree high on list of priorities for artist 


By Anisca Miles 


It is rare to meet an aspiring hip-hop 
artist who openly admits to having edu- 
cation high on his or her list of priorities 
alongside a goal of hip-hop domination. 

Contrary to popular belief, some 
rappers actually do pursue higher-ed- 
ucation. According to Complex Maga- 
zine’s website, rappers like Kanye, 
Asher Roth, Wale, 2 Chainz, Ludacris 
and Rick Ross attended a university. 
Despite their goals of getting a degree, 
many make the choice to drop out in 
order to spend more time on music ca- 
reers. 

Sacramento State student, 21-year- 
old Nick Taylor, who goes by the pseud- 
onym “Kidd Swagg” is just months 
away from picking up his bachelors 
degree, while his budding rap career is 
on the rise. 

Kidd Swagg has close to 2.5 million 
views on Youtube and when he released 
his latest mixtape “Lyrical Encryp- 
tions,” it made it to the front page on 
iTunes as well as its Top 100. 

Graduated or not being college edu- 


“eated can put a hip-hop artist a step 


sabove the rest, making them more relat- 


“able to their fans. 


The average hip-hop and rap fan has 
most likely never spent time doing half 


of the things some rap artist’s content 
suggest. 

Kidd Swagg, who is a communica- 
tions major, takes pride in his education 
and how he was afforded the opportu- 
nity. 

In the past, Kidd Swagg had to let go 
of his dream of playing basketball com- 
petitively, so he was not about to let go 
of his passion for rapping when he was 
forced to choose between rapping and 
the Sac State track team. 

Making the most out of right now, 
Kidd Swagg gives the inside scoop on 
everything from his name’s origin to 
what he aspires to do in the future. 

Anisca Miles: You graduate in May; 
what are your plans after graduation? 

Kidd Swagg: Actually, I applied to the 
LA Film School and that’s just kind of 
up in the air because if my music thing 
takes off, I won’t need to go to school. 
If I can maybe hold back a little bit on 
the music thing and go to the school, 
then I’ll be at the school (where) all of 
the professors there from the programs 
are veterans that have been in the hip- 
hop industry; it would be good for me 
to network there. 

AM: How did you get the name Kidd 
Swagg? 

KS; In high school I got best dressed. 
People knew of me, but if they didn’t 


know me they’d be like ‘Hey you know 
that one guy—the kid with the swag.’ 
So you know, I (became) Kidd Swagg 
so I just went with it. 

AM: For people who have not heard 
your sound, how would you describe it? 

KS: Different. Versatile. I actually 
say it in one of my songs; it’s like I’m 
a full band in one person. I make mu- 
sic for everybody and I make different 
types of music. It just depends on how 
I feel. 

AM: I saw that you dropped “Lyrical 
Encryptions” in January; tell us a little 
about it. 

KS: That title is me pretty much en- 
crypting and encoding my personal ex- 
periences while talking about real life 
experiences and about how to get ahead 
in life and still having my fun. At the 
end of the day when people listen to my 
music, I want them to think: ‘Yeah he 
turns up, but he also talks about some 
real life stuff too.’ 

AM: What is up next for you? 

KS: Right now I’m in the processes 
of constructing the foundations of our 
organizations. I want to be an indepen- 
dent artist. 1 want to have my own dy- 
nasty. Basically, what (fans) can expect 
from me is progression. Just doing what 
I’m doing and upping it every time I 
drop something. 





Eric Leja - Stare HORNET 


Aspiring artsist Kidd Swagg tells the story of success and education. 


AM: Have you had any crazy experi- 
ences on the road or performing? 

KS: I had a show at The House of 
Blues in San Diego with IAMSU, and 
after the show people were trying to 
get to the back [to get] autographs and 
pictures and there was a security jacket 
hanging and my photographer, Bryan, 
put the security jacket on and he went 
out there and just started regulating and 
they were listening to him. He wasn’t 
even security. 

AM: How does it feel knowing that 
more and more people are listening to 
your music and know who you are? 


KS: It’s dope. I make music not 
only for myself but for (the) people; I 
make ‘feel good’ music. My main goal 
is to impact somebody’s life and to be 
an influence — especially (to) African- 
Americans — and show them that you 
can go to college. You don’t need the 
streets. Knowledge is power and just 
learn what you need to learn and you 
can do whatever you want to do. 

Check out Kidd Swagg’s music on- 
line: 

Youtube: Kidd Swagg 

iTunes: “Aquamarine 92” and “Lyri- 
cal Encryptions” 
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Some folklore is also influenced by the Native 
Americans and religion. 

When Vega was a child, he heard the story 
-of La Llorona, the weeping woman. Although 
the story varies, La Llorona is a poltergeist 
Who goes crazy after killing her own children 
and is now looking for them. People have 
claimed to have seen or heard her, but there 
-has never been evidence to prove her exis- 
tence. 

“My mom was saying, ‘Okay all of you, it’s 
starting to get dark; come on inside,’ and all 
the kids and my cousins were like ‘Yeah what- 
ever,’ and she would say: ‘Or La Llorona will 
come out and get you,’” Vega said. 


Latino folklore is not just stories of mon- 
sters like La Llorona, but also traditions, mu- 
sic and customs that ordinary everyday folk 
have created, which identifies with a culture. 
This includes: curanderos healers of the mind, 
spirit and body, traditions such as El Dia De 
Los Muertos and even proverbs like, “No hay 
rosas sin espinas, (you can’t have a rose with- 
out thorns),” Vega said. These are all part of 
folklore. 

Sac State speech pathology major Cindy 
Mejia said her mom would always tell her, 
“Tas calladitas se miran mas bonitas,” which 
means, quiet girls are more attractive than 
the loud attention-gathering ones. Mejia also 
said she was told about La Llorona or el Dia- 
blo (devil) would come if she did bad things. 


However, all of these are important in the La- 
tino culture. 

Latino folklore is what makes up Latino 
culture. The folklore is created by the people 
through generations and unifies Latinos by 
creating a culture that they can all identify 
with. 

“Tt is a way for them to remember where 
they came from and to embrace their roots,” 
Mejia said. “These are the celebrations that 
made Latinos who they are today.” 

Folklore is passed on from families through 
generations, but it does not always remain the 
same. 

“Folklore is important for all cultures,” 
Vega said. “It’s an aspect of culture, it is the 
expression of culture.” 





-LA LLORONA: Generations of folklore thrive in Latin culture 
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We understand how adults learn... 


an:dra:go:-gy 


noun 


1. the study of how adults learn 


..and we design the experience around you. 


William Jessup University’s School of Professional Studies offers 
evening and weekend classes designed for the adult learner. 


Master of Arts in Teaching 


starting in June 
Visit jessup.edu/mat for more information. 


GF] WILLIAM Jessup 
d UNIVERSITY 


333 Sunset Bivd., Rocklin CA 95765 
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REVIEW: Mexican ice cream parlor brings the flavor 
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Having so many choices to pick from 
quickly became stressful. The range of 
flavors covered everything from fruity, 
savory, spicy and sour. For someone who 
likes to try new things, this was perfect. 

We started by tasting a few of the 
nieves de agua, similar to sorbets, com- 
paring to what we had in Mexico. The 
guava, pineapple and lime flavors tasted 
just how I remembered them to be- 
smooth, refreshing and natural. The only 
ingredients were fruit, water and a touch 
of agave nectar. You could only taste the 
essence of each fruit and nothing else. 


A favorite was the nieve de tequila 
which had a clean taste. Slightly sweet 
and a little bitter from the lime, the sorbet 
went down smooth. Our group assumed 
there must have not been any actual te- 
quila, but soon it hit us-we were buzzed. 
It was then the owner laughed and told 
us he uses two bottles of tequila for each 
batch. 

The cheese ice cream, called nieve de 
queso, was amazing. Every spoonful 
was creamy and melted in my mouth like 
cheesecake. The chunks of cotija and cot- 
tage cheese mixed in were intimidating at 
first, however the salty taste cut through 
the sweetness of the cream in just the 


right way. Salty, sweet and velvety, it was 
the star of the place and put my frozen 
yogurt obsession to shame. 

There were coordinating paletas for 
each ice cream flavor. Hundreds were 
lined perfectly like soldiers in a massive 
ice chest. Each one was so jam-packed 
with fruit, nuts and other fresh ingredi- 
ents inside we didn’t know how they 
managed to keep together. It ended up 
not mattering, because we devoured six 
in less than ten minutes. 

On the menu our group saw something 
we had not found since moving to Sac- 
ramento State-mangonadas. Popular in 
Mexican communities, mangonadas are 


similar to a smoothie. 

scoops of mango sorbet 
blended with juice and made into a fruit 
cocktail with mango slices and drizzled 


Imagine 


with chili tamarind syrup. Instead of a 
straw, you drink this through a hollowed 
tamarind candy tube. This one in particu- 
lar had the perfect balance of freshness, 
sweetness and tart pucker. 

The prices were a bit high. One paleta 
is almost $3 and three small scoops of ice 
cream in a cup was almost $5. Consider- 
ing everything is handmade and all natu- 
ral, the high prices are easy to forgive. Do 
not let the hole-in-the-wall appearance of 
this place stop you from trying it out. 


LAS PALMAS: Variety of taco meats and more 
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crispy and surprisingly not that oily. 
I was expecting them to drip oil after 
each bite. The slaw served as a per- 
fect accompaniment to this dish. 

The tacos were what I was wait- 
ing for. Ask any of my friends what I 
remember best about my vacation to 
Mexico a couple years ago, and they 
will tell you tacos. I love them. It’s 
my favorite meal. 


Las Palmas has a variety of taco 
meats, including my favorite, al pas- 
tor. I usually order beef street ta- 
cos by the half dozen when I go to 
various spots around town because 
I haven’t seen the tacos al pastor 
around before. 

Traditionally, the pork used for 
these tacos is marinated and slow 
roasted on a big vertical rotisserie for 
hours and then chipped off into thin 
strips, a process that is almost impos- 


sible to replicate at home. These were 
the closest I’ve had to those vacation 
tacos that I dream of -- they were that 
good. 

Las Palmas is a nice little business. 
It appears to be family owned and op- 
erated and has a market on one half 
of the restaurant, separated by a long, 
loadbearing wall. There was a lot of 
menu that I didn’t get to try yet, but 
I'll be back because vacation tacos 
are hard to find. 
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Restaurants favorites include al pastor tacos. 
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Parlor offers a variety of 
mexican ice cream. 
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CALL CLUB FOR SHOWTIMES: (916) 925-5500 
2100 AROEN WAY « TRE HOWE ROUT ARDEN SHOPPING CENTER 


2 DRINK MINIMUM, 18 & OVER. LD. REQUIRED. 
TICKETS AVAILABLE AT THE CLUB BOX 
OFFICE WITH NO SERVICE CHARGE. 
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